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AT  THE  CROSSROADS 


You  to  the  left  and  I to  the  right, 
h'or  the  ways  of  men  must  sever — 

And  it  well  may  be  for  a day  and  a night, 
And  it  well  may  be  forever. 

But  whether  we  meet  or  whether  we  part 
(For  our  ways  are  past  our  knowing), 

A ])ledge  from  the  heart  to  its  fellow 
heart 

On  the  ways  we  all  are  going! 

Mere’s  luck  ! 

For  we  know  not  where  we  are  going. 

Whether  we  win  or  whether  we  lose 
With  the  hands  lhat  life  is  dealing. 

It  is  not  we  nor  the  ways  we  choose 
But  the  fall  of  the  cards  that’s  sealing. 
There’s  a fate  in  love  and  a fate  in  fight. 
And  the  best  of  us  all  go  under — 

And  whether  we’re  wrong  or  whether 
we’re  right, 

We  win,  sometimes,  to  our  wonder. 
Here’s  luck  ! 

That  we  may  not  yet  go  under ! 

With  a steady  swing  and  an  open  brow 
We  have  tramped  the  ways  together. 
But  we’re  clasping  hands  at  the  cross- 
roads now 

In  the  Fiend’s  own  night  for  weather  ; 
And  whether  we  bleed  or  whether  we 
smile 

In  the  leagues  that  lie  before  us 
The  ways  of  life  are  many  a mile 
And  the  dark  of  Fate  is  o’er  us. 

Here’s  luck ! 

And  a cheer  for  the  dark  before  us ! 

You  to  the  left  and  I to  the  right. 

For  the  ways  of  men  must  sever. 

And  it  well  may  be  for  a day  and  a night 
And  it  well  may  be  forever ! 

But  whether  we  live  or  whether  we  die 
(For  the  end  is  past  our  knowing), 
Here’s  two  frank  hearts  and  the  open 
sky. 

Be  a fair  or  ill  wind  blowing! 

Here’s  luck  ! 

In  the  teeth  of  all  winds  blowing. 

Richard  Hovey. 


Editorial 


\\>  have  grown,  tlie  graduating  class, 
from  puny  insignificant  freshmen 
through  the  intermediate  stages  of  the 
sophomore  and  junior  years  unto  our 
present  lofty  position  as  graduating 
seniors.  From  an  unorganized  mob  of 
children  we  have  gradually  evolved  into 
a unified  body  of  sympathizing  mem- 
bers. Particularly  during  the  past  year 
We  have  formed  closely  knitted  friend- 
shi])s.  \\q  desire  to  maintain  t'jiese 
comradeships  through  the  days  to  come 
for  they  are  too  precious  to  break  off 
abruptly. 

These  thoughts  bring  to  mind  the 
stereotyped  expression  “the  parting  of 
our  ways.”  After  all  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  thing,  however,  are  we  all  to 
choose  different  ])aths?  To  our  mind,  it 
is  only  now  at  graduation  that  we  com- 
mence to  tread  the  real  road  of  life.  To 
use  a different  example  this  is  not  the 
jumping-off  but  the  diving-in  place.  We 
have  not  been  treading  the  main  road 
together  and  do  not  now  face  the  prob- 


lem of  choosing  which  fork  of  the  road 
ahead  to  take.  Rather  is  it  our  concep- 
tion that  through  our  ha])]jy  years  of 
school  together  we  first  trod  the  narrow 
paths,  then  the  beaten  trails,  and  now 
reach  the  i)oint  where  our  recently 
travelled  side  road  turns  into  the  broad 
iiighway  ,of  the  world’s  progress.  \\T 
do  not  take  different  directions  but 
merely  follow  the  trend  of  travel  l)y  va- 
rious routes  of  travel.  Our  destination 
is  the  same  although  our  time  and  means 
of  arrival  be  unlike.  Before  us,  like  the 
Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  there  gleams  the 
ever  receding  glow  of  glorious  Success  ! 
As  we  pass  along  in  our  destined  place 
in  the  race  of  the  living  let  us  peer  over 
the  heads  of  the  common])lace  confusion 
of  the  throng,  or  out  of  our  ])rivate  car, 
or  down  from  the  cock-j)it  of  our  air- 
craft, as  the  case  may  vary  with  the 
circumstance  and  seek  to  single  out  and 
recognize  some  friend  of  our  memorable 
days  together  as  the  class  of  1927. 
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MUSIC 


Tlie  tall  stately  poplars  and  beautiful 
green  maples,  which  lined  the  shaded 
street,  swayed  lightly  while  their  leaves 
rustled  gently  in  the  soft  breeze.  A 
blue  stream  with  its  smooth  white  peb- 
bles gurgled  slowly  along,  and  the  yel- 
low golden-rod  nodded  its  head,  as  if 
realizing  the  splendor  of  this  autumn 
day.  Along  tlie  road,  unmindful  of 
everything,  comes  a man  who  at)t)ears  at 
first  to  be  rather  old  and  then  upon 
scrutinizing  him  further  one  understands 
that  it  is  not  age,  but  care  that  has  so 
advanced  his  years.  Wdio  can  this 
strange-a])j)earing,  dififident  man  be? — 
Why,  it  is  James  Blake,  wdio  ran  away 
from  home  twelve  years  ago  and  whose 
family,  formeily  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
of  that  town,  now  had  been  reduced  to 
])Overty  because  all  of  their  riches  had 
l)een  ex])ended  in  searching  for  this  lost 
son. 

As  he  walks  carelessly  along,  he  sud- 
denly glances  up  and  sees  the  church,  the 
same  old,  gray,  vine-clad  edifice  that  he 
had  attended  as  a boy.  His  next  move- 
ments are  unusual,  almost  those  of  a 
crazed  ])erson.  He  stops,  starts  to  run, 
and  then  hesitates,  looks  at  his  hands, 
mox'ing  his  fingers  oddly,  and  finally 
races,  with  all  ])ossible  s])eed,  to  the 
church  door..  Again  he  halts,  and  iion- 
ders,  as  if  wondering  whether  he  dares 
darken  the  doors  of  this  sacred  place, 
and  then  slowly  enters.  Ide  advances. 


almost  fearfully,  toward  the  organ,  seats 
himself,  and,  quietly  at  first,  he  touches 
his  fingers  to  those  worn  keys  which 
res])ond  in  a tone  that  only  an  artist 
could  jiroduce.  After  playing  various 
measures  of  hymns  which  came  to  his 
mind,  he  commenced  Handel’s  “Largo,” 
one  of  the  most  familiar  and  best  loved 
organ  jiieces  in  the  world. 

In  the  fallen  dowm  house,  just  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  a woman  praying  for 
her  son,  heard  the  strains  of  this  mas- 
terpiece coming  to  her  like  a message 
over  the  air.  “Wy  son!  Wy  son!”  she 
cried,  hurrying  to  the  place  of  worship — 
and  u])on  seeing  him  knelt  down  by  the 
altar,  weeping  and  murmuring,  “Thank 
God!"  The  “Largo”  which  had  begun 
so  beau tif  11.11  V was  not  finished  that  dav. 

Elizabeth  Glover,  ’27. 


IN  A TEA  CUP 

Between  two  beautiful,  old  fashioned 
gardens  there  could  be  found  a high 
gate  which  should  have  been  the  means 
of  an  intimate  relationship  between 
Airs.  Wdlson  and  Aliss  Hammond..  Yet 
this  gate  had  been  only  a barrier  for 
some  weeks,  ever  since  a silly  quarrel  of 
these  one-time  friends. 

Both  women  were  lonely  and  longed 
for  the  former  companionship,  but  ]:)ride 
jirohibited  each  from  making  the  first 
advances  toward  reconciliation.  Airs. 
Wilson,  however,  had  a curious  char- 
acteristic which  eventually  brought  hap- 
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piness  to  the  Iwo  women.  She  was  very 
su])erstitious.  I'hus,  while  sittiiyi^  at  a 
solitary  meal  she  brooded  over  her  lost 
friendshi])  and  was  striig-glin^  wdth  her 
l)ride.  Still  buffeted  by  her  many  emo- 
tions, she  stopped,  from  force  of  habit, 
to  read  her  fortune  of  tea  leaves  in  the 
Clip.  W’ithin  the  cup  there  stood 
forth  very  distinctly — an  olive  branch,  a 
sign  of  truce  and  an  omen  of  jieace. 
Because  Mrs.  W'ilson  was  so  very  super- 
stitious there  seemed  nothing  for  her  to 
do  excejit  to  send  the  olive  branch  to 
Miss  Hammond,  and  in  truth,  she  never 
would  have  thought  of  doing  otherwise, 
thereby  renewing  happiness  and  content- 
ment through  an  understanding  friend- 
shi|). 

Laura  Gordon  ’27 


GHOSTS? 

f’erhajis  some  of  you  rememlier  about 
how  I saved  the  life  of  a rich  man’s  son 
and  incidentally  spoiled  my  car.  The 
man  whose  son  1 saved  jiromised  me  an- 
other car.  This  was  fine  but  along 
came  my  report  card  saying  that  I need- 
ed some  more  study.  A stern  guiding 
hand  saw  to  it  that  T did  this  needecl 
plugging.  Consequently  I didn’t  see  my 
new  car  for  two  months. 

d'his  contra]:)tion  that  I have  stioken 
so  much  about  was  a wonder.  The  motor 
was  of  the  racing  tyj^e  which  has  won 
many  of  the  late  races.  Tt  had  a special 
cooling  system  which  was  siqij^osed  to 
keep  it  at  exactly  the  right  temperature. 

1 he  body  was  a low  and  racy  speed-about 
of  maroon  finish.  Its  price  was  way  u]) 
into  the  fifth  column  of  figures.  All 
this  would  have  made  me  very  happy 
excejit  for  the  way  in  which  it  was  given 
me 

When  my  rich  friend  had  donated  it, 
he  said,  rather  sarcastically  it  seemed  to 
me.  he  hoped  I would  like  it.  Alaybe  my 
nerves  were  ragged  from  too  much  study 
but  anyway  it  bothered  me. 

The.  first  time  I had  a chance  to  try 
out  my  new  possession  came  after  an 
especially  long  session  with  the  books. 

T forgot  all  my  troubles  and  stepjied 
into  her.  Out  of  the  garage  we  rolled. 


My!  what  a smooth,  jiowerful  motor. 
Away  wc  went  through  the  night  air. 
The  feeling  of  contentment  that  1 ex- 
])erienced  1 don’t  believe  can  be  parallel- 
led on  this  earth..  A comfortable  seat, 
cool  air  fanning  my  ch.eeks,  and  the  won- 
derful realization  that  1 had  under  my 
control  a creation  which  could  surmount 
any  obstacle  which  the  road  might  ])re- 
sent.  .1  was  the  king  of  the  road  with 
the  ])erfection  of  s])eed,  power,  and  com- 
fort at  my  command. 

This  contentment  was  too  good  to 
last.  Over  me  stole  an  impending  sense 
of  disaster.  It  was  like  the  a])pearance 
of  the  “dread  harvester’’  at  a celebra- 
tion. All  the  things  in  which  1 had  had 
pleasure  a few  minutes  before  became 
omens  of  evil.  The  comfortable  seat 
was  to  lull  me  to  sleep  while  the  car 
carried  me  to  my  death.  The  wonderful 
power  was  another  way  to  lure  me  on 
to  destruction.  The  imps  of  Me])histo 
formed  an  army  whose  front  rank  kept 
pace  with  me  just  beyond  my  range  of 
vision.  1 he  time  for  my  undoing  had 
not  yet  arrived.  W'hen  it  came,  all  these 
powers  would  combine  and  I might  as 
well  give  U]).  J was  as  insignificant  as 
a gnat  before  the  hurricane. 

\\  ere  these  things  the  imaginings  of 
ragged  nerves?  Lerhaiis  so. 

The  wind  blew  with  more  vigor  on 
my  cold,  fear  blanched  brow. 

Oh  ! What  was  that  ? 

A bloodcurdling  shriek,  the  disa])pear- 
ance  of  all  lights  on  the  car.  The  sliriek 
continued  varying  from  a shrill  crescen- 
do to  a low  strangling  moan.  A soft 
green  light  came  from  the  ventilation 
parts  of  the  engine  hood.  The  shriek, 
the  luminous  light,  and  the  sulphuric 
smell  blended  into  one  terrifying  inpires- 
sion  that  I was  about  to  be  annihilated. 

I trembled  as  if  with  the  ])alsy  groveling 
and  jiraying  for  mercy.  The  car  sto])ped 
bill  not  so  with  the  shriek  which  now 
increased  in  volume.  The  terrifving 
green  light  flickered,  the  fumes  of  sui- 
phur  nearly  stifled  me.  W'ould  this  toture 
never  cease?  ^T^s  all  this  would  fade 
away  to  be  replaced  by  something  in- 
finitely worse.  Molten  lead  seemed  to 
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he  runiiins^  aloni^  my  veins.  My  arms 
and  lei^s  were  i»’ri])])e(l  in  a million  cruel 
lra])s  all  heinir  pulled  and  jerked  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  ddie  hope  of  uncon- 
sciousness was  not  to  be  i^'ranted  hut  in- 
stead of  a welcome  torpor  came  a mental 
stimulation  makini»‘  my  torture  more 
acute.  A screen  of  fire  closed  in  on  me. 
Down  it  came  toward  my  face  resolving 
into  two  big  red  halls.  My  eyes  were 
to  he  burned  out.  Nearer,  nearer,  came 
the  red  halls  of  lire.  I was  now  a i)ar- 
alyzed  hulk  with  an  active  mind.  I was 
unable  to  do  a thing  to  balk  this  diaboli- 
cal scheme  to  blind  me. 

Bang!  The  balls  of  fire  resolved  into 
one  bigger  ball  and  ex])loded  into  a 
thousand  s])linters  of  fire.  Darkness,  or 
rather  a ])erfect  blank,  followed.  I awoke 
to  find  myself  at  home  safe  in  bed?  No! 


it  was  no  dream. 

The  thermostat  which  controlled  my 
cooling  system  was  res])onsible.  The  air 
passing  through  tubes  which  swelled  or 
('ontracted,  to  regulate  the  temperature, 
caused  the  shriek.  A short  circuit  of 
the  high  voltage,  which  operated  the 
thermostat,  caused  the  weird  green  light 
and  the  smell  of  sulphur;  while  my 
hands  coming  in  contact  with  some  wires 
under  the  dash,  caused  my  acute  suffer- 
ing  by  giving  me  a shock.  The  rest  of 
my  sensations  were  caused  by  a good 
imagination  which  might  be  excusable 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  only  damage  done  was  to  frighten 
me  almost  to  death  and  to  necessitate 
the  installation  of  a less  complicated  and 
more  efficient  cooling  system. 

Ralph  Kenyon,  ’27. 


SONG  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  77 


I 

We’ve  worked  together  four  long  years 
Years  that  mingled  smiles  and  tears. 
Though  in  deeds  we  now  exult 
At  parting,  sorrow’s  felt. 

CHORUS 

We  honor  thee,  dear  Manning  High 
The  Class  of  ’27. 

We’ll  ever  let  your  banners  fly, 

The  Class  of  ’27 

II 

Now,  parting,  we  have  but  one  thought. 
That  pleasant  memories  be  brought 
To  those  whom  we  have  left  behind 
Wdiom  we  will  keep  in  mind. 

CHORUS 

HI 

WT  stand  here,  brave,  to  go  and  face 
The  world,  to  try  to  keep  our  place 
’Mong  men, — this  be  our  motto’s  guide 
“By  virtue,  not  by  words.” 

CHORUS 

Music  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Tozer 
Words  written  by  Ruth  Humphrey  and 
Elizabeth  Glover. 
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CLASS  CELEBRITIES 


Prettiest  Girl 

Best  looking  boy 

IMosl  popular  boy 

Most  popular  girl 

Clown 

Nut 

Solon 

^lusician 

Pest 

Grandfather 

Manhater 

Woman  hater 

Saint 

Artist 

V^amp 

Sjwrt 


Pauline  Witham 
John  Kobos 
Paul  Hayes 
Virgene  Hamilton 
Rodney  Jewett 
John  Grant 
Elizabeth  Glover 
Corinne  Bourque 
Ralph  Kenyon 
William  Connor 
Edna  Curran 
Joseph  Goot 
Norma  Ellsworth 
Hercules  Bokron 
Dorice  Tozier 
John  Sheppard 


Honorable  Mention — Eleanor  Casali 
Blusher  Paul  Hayes 

Honorable  mention — John  Kobos 
Bluffer  Palmer  Raupach 

Orator  Palmer  Raupach 

Baby  Bernice  Lester 

Athlete  Robert  Sheppard 

Author  Ruth  Humphrey 

Motto “Vertute  non  verbis.” 

Colors Orchid  and  Yellow. 


WHAT  THE  POETS  SAY  ABOUT  US 

Mildred  Ainsworth 

“Here  1 am  a-driftin’,  weary  through 
and  through 

Seekin’  employment — anything  to  do!” 
Marion  Ames 


“The  world  is  calling,  I must  go.” 
Hercules  Bokron 

“And  so  my  little  dog  and  I have  met 
and  sworn 

Fresh  love  and  fealty  for  another 
morn.” 

Corinna  Bourque 

“Alusic,  when  soft  voices  die, 

X^ibrates  in  the  memories.” 

Eleanor  Casali 

“All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  oth- 
ers 

Comes  back  into  our  own.” 

W'illiam  Connor 

“Pm  up  against  it  day  by  day 
My  ignorance  is  distressing.” (In  class 
meetings) 

Edna  Curran 

“Her  life  has  many  a hope  and  aim 
Duties  enough  and  little  care.” 

Olive  Curville 
“Littel  I care 
Little  I fear.” 

Lillian  Day 

“W'ho  never  wanted  a good  word 
From  those  who  spoke  her  praise.” 
Eleanor  Dodge 

"And  you — you  smile 
In  ordered  calm.” 

Ellen  Dow 

"She  has  two  eyes  so  soft  and  brown. 
She  gives  a side  glance,  and  looks 
down. 

Beware  ! Beware  !” 

Hilda  Dupray 
"T  he  happiest  nights 
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I evfji*  know. 

Arc  those  when  I've 
X^o  j'laee  to 
Xonna  h'llswortli 

"Xor  do  we  find  lier  forward  to  he 
sounded. 

Ihit keeps  aloof 

W hen  we  would  hrini^;-  her  on  to  some 
coniession 
( )f  her  true  state.” 

Clara  Ceor^-opulas 

‘‘d'urn  ni«T-ht-time  into  day  time 
With  the  sun-lij^ht  of  ji^ood  cheer!" 
hdizaheth  (dover 

“Of  all  the  i^irls  that  are  so  smart 
d'here’s  none  like  ])rctty  lietty.” 

Khoda  (joodhue 

"ddiere’s  a very  modish  woman  and  her 
smile  is  very  hland.” 

Joseph  (joot 

“When  shall  I he  a man?" 
r.aura  Cordon 

“W  ilh  such  a comrade,  such  a friend 
I fain  would  walk  till  journey’s  end.” 
John  Grant 

“It’s  better  to  he  sailini^  than  a-suck- 
ing-  of  a pen.” 

Se\  inore  Grose 

“1  ain’t  afraid  no  snakes  or  toads,  or 
hugs  or  worms  or  mice.”  (Or 
s])iders  !) 

X'irgene  Hamilton 

“Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eves 
And  I will  pledge  with  mine.” 

Ikaul  Haves 

“He  was  a man.  take  him  for  all  in  all 
1 shall  not  look  u})on  his  like  again.” 
Parker  Hull 

" I here  s a portly  man  of  business,  with 
a balance  of  his  own.” 

Ruth  Humphrey 

" 1 hou  whose  exterior  semblance  doth 
belie 

1 by  soul’s  immensity.” 

Rodney  Jewett 

".•\n’  so  when  other  naughty  hoys 
would  coax  me  into  sin 
1 try  to  skwush  the  tem])ter’s  voice 
At  urges  me  within.” 

Ral])h  Kenyon 
“Shall  I.  wasting  in  despair. 

Die  because  of  woman’s  fair.” 

Mary  Keyes 


“In  winter  1 get  u])  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle  light.” 
John  Kohos 

“He  was  straight  and  strong,  and  his 
eyes  were  blue 

As  the  summer  meeting  of  sky  and  sea 
And  the  ruddy  cliffs  had  a colder  hue 

d'han  flushed  his  cheeks 

llernice  Lester 

“She  lives  at  i)eace  with  all  mankind 
In  friendshi])  she  is  true.” 

Rogers  Lord 

“A  miser  with  an  eager  face 
Sees  that  all  ‘class  dues’  are  in  place.” 
Mary  Lucey 

“h^our  courses  scarcely  can  provide 
Her  a]:)petite  to  quell.” 

Mary  MacLeod 

“She  could  be  quiet  there  at  night 
Beside  the  fire  and  by  herself.” 

A Iona  Munro 

“I'hat  she  is  both  beautiful  and  good 
1 have  true  hint.” 

Clara  Phaneuf 

“If  there  be  laughter  in  your  heart 
Don’t  hold  it  for  tomorrow.” 

Hazel  Player 

“You  sun  about  my  little  maid 
Your  limbs  they  are  alive..” 

Mildred  Powers 

“Yo  take  what  comes  of  good  or  ill 
And  cling  to  faith  and  honor  still.” 
Palmer  Raupach 

“1  do  not  know  beneath  what  sky, 
Xh)r  on  whal  seas  shall  be  thy  fate  ; 

I only  know  it  shall  be  high. 

I only  know  it  shall  be  great.” 

Edna  Roper 

“Calm  and  unsmiling 

She  walked  the  deep  fields.” 

John  She]:)pard 

“\\  e loved  you  for  the  buoyant  fun 
That  made  perpetual  holiday.” 

Robert  Shepj^ard 

“In  his  wrist  more  strength  is  hid 
Than  the  monstrous  Pyramid.” 

Everett  Smith 

“ITe  smith  a mighty  smith  is  he, 

\\  ith  large  and  sinewy  hands.” 

XTllie  Sojka 

“There’s  never  a care. 

Eor  her  soul  to  bear. 

Xo  trouble  to  make  her  fret.” 
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Dorice  "I'ozier 

“W'e  love  you  for  the  winning  charm 
1’hat  l)rings  gay  sunshine  to  the  land.” 
Mildred  Tufts 

“None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee 
Xor  named  thee  but  to  praise.” 

Pauline  W'itham 
“She  is  fair  to  see  and  sweet 
Dainty  from  her  head  to  feet 
Modest  as  her  blushes  show 
Ha])])y  as  her  smiles  disclose.” 


SONG  EXPRESSIONS  DEDICATED 
TO  MEMBERS  OF  CLASS  OF  1927 


Virgene  H amilton  “Bal)y  Face” 

John  Grant  “A  Sailor’s  Life  is  the  Life 
For  Ale” 

Afary  Keyes  “Thanks  for  the  buggy  ride” 
I lilda  Dupray  ‘“Twas  on  a night  like  this” 
Palmer  Rau])ach  “Wdll  ya  Fluh?” 

Parker  Hull  “He’s  the  Last  Word” 
Pauline  W'itham  “W  here’s  my  wander- 
ing boy  tonight” 

Eleanor  Casali  “Keep  on  Smliing” 

ILlna  Roper  “Don’t  you  think  she’s  kinda 
neat  ?” 

Jose])h  Goot  “He  always  used  to  get  the 
blame” 

Hercules  Bokron  “Down  that  trail  of 
dreams’^ 

Rog'^rs  Lord  “Freckles  WTs  His  Name” 
Paul  Hayes  “Pm  the  Shiek  of  Araby” 
John  Kol)os  ‘Wou’re  the  a])ple  of  my  eye” 
Rodney  Jewett  “Fve  got  a^  girl” 

Seymour  Grose  “What  Does  It  Alatter?  ” 
Elizabeth  Glover  “I  can  be  good,  1 can  be 
bad” 

W'illiam  Connor  “Get  away.  Old  Alan, 
get  away” 


Alary  Lucey  “Cut  yourself  a ])iece  of 
cake” 

J^dlen  Dow  “Young  man  Cole  was  a mer- 
ry old  soul” 

IW'erett  Smith  “Daddy  Long-Legs” 

Robert  She])])ard  “Hail  the  Concpiering 
Hero.” 


John  Shei)])ard  “Hello.  Rowley,  Hello.” 

Rali)h  Kenyon  “1  W'onder  How  1 Look 
When  Pm  Aslee])” 

Clara  Georgo])ulas  “Hail,  Hail,  ddie 
Gang’s  All  Here” 

Corinna  Bourcjue  “She  can  make  music 
wherever  she  gt)es” 

Ruth  Hum])hrey  “Rock-a-bye-l)aby 
Days” 

Olive  Curville  “Oh,  How  1 Aliss  You  To- 
night 

Laura  Gordon  “There's  something  nice 
about  everyone  But  there’s  every- 
thing nice  about  you.” 

Alona  Alunro  “Do  you  believe  in  dreams” 

Alildred  Ainsworth  “Oh  Johnnie,  Oh 
Johnnie” 

Rhoda  Goodhue  “Where  d’ya  get  those 
eyes?” 

Edna  Curran  “Honest  and  dTuly” 

Alildred  Tufts  “hdve  Feet  1bvb  IW-es  of 
Blue” 


Hazel  Player  “Just  Call  on  Ale” 

Alildred  Powers  “Aly  Sweetie  1'urned 
Ale  Down” 

Norma  Jillsworth  “Saints  of  Paradise” 
Alary  AlacLeod  “Home  Sweet  Home” 


Clara  Phaneuf  “ Whis])ering” 

Dorice  I ozier  “hA)r  my  Sweetheart” 
Lillian  Day  ) 

Bernice  Lester)  ^^li‘ibow 

Nellie  Sojka  “I  was  seeing  Nellie  Home” 
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MILDRED  AINSWORTH 

Mildred  has  kept  us  all  from  starva- 
tion hy  takiiij^  rare  of  the  candy  room. 
She  is  a j^ood  business  woman  and  kee])S 
somewhat  to  herself.  Commercial  Club. 


MARION  AMES 

Marion  always  has  something  to  say 
and  loves  to  tease.  Although  she  hasn’t 
been  with  us  all  year,  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come her  for  graduation.  French  Club; 
Glee  Club. 


\ 


HERCULES  BOKRON 

“Butch”  spends  all  his  spare  time 
jerking  sodas.  He  has  thus  developed 
his  touch  and  has  been  elected  class  art- 
ist. We  remember  Hercules  for  his  un- 
surpassable bluffing  in  Vergil  Class.  Ad- 
vertising editor  of  the  “Tiger;”  Football 
letter  man;  Track  letter  man;  Boy’s 
Glee  Club  ; Athletic  Association  ; French 
Club;  “Cub”  and  “Tiger”  staff. 


CORINNE  BOURQUE 

fHre’s  our  musician  and  although  we 
claim  her  as  “ours,”  Corinna  has  made  a 
name  for  herself  and  her  “Jazzonians.” 
Mow  many  socials  would  have  gone  flat 
without  her!  She  is  lively  and  quick  in 
resi)onse  to  everything  that  comes  up. 
Athletic  Association ; French  Club.  She 
])lays  the  i)iano  in  cha])el  and  accomj^an- 
ies  la)th  (flee  Clul)  and  the  school  orches- 
tra. 
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ELEANOR  CASALI 

Eleanor  is  a new-comei-  to  our  class 
from  Beverly — but  their  loss  was  cer- 
tainly our  gain.  She  is  a si)ort  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  She  is  also  a 
good  student  and  is  always  ready  to  lend 
a helping  hand  to  anyone.  French  Club; 
Athletic  Association  ; Glee  Club. 


WILLIAM  CONNOR 

"Hydrant”  is  at  times  brutally  frank. 
Mis  Irish  wit  and  adaptability  put  him 
at  ease  in  any  situation.  He  was  “Fitty” 
Shep])ard’s  sunning  mate  as  one  of  the 
"Iron  Men”  of  the  Manning  backfield 
this  year.  He  has  also  shown  his  heels 
to  many  a man  on  the  cinder  track. 
Football  letter  man;  Track  captain; 
French  Club;  Athletic  Association;  Class 
Day  Play;  \dce-President  of  the  class; 
Gold  filled  award. 


OLIVE  CURVILLE 

“Oly”  is  a good  business  manages  and 
we  give  her  credit  for  the  excellent  work 
in  taking  charge  of  the  finances  of  the 
Senior  i)lay.  She  is  very  neat  in  a])- 
j)earance  and  svstematic  in  all  her  work. 
Such  cpialities  are  bound  to  bring  her 
••'.uccess  in  her  future  undertakings. 
French  Club;  Commercial  Club. 


EDNA  CURRAN 

Edna  is  a quiet,  conscientious  girl, — 
and  she’s  from  Rowley,  too.  We  can 
always  dej^end  on  Edna  to  give  the  de- 
tails of  any  lesson — a service  for  which 
we  are  truly  grateful ; and  boys,  do  you 
know  she  doesn’t  waste  a single  thought 
on  you? 
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LILLIAN  DAY 


IJllian  devotes  most  of  her  time  to 
music  and  Bernice.  Slie  has  used  her 
ability  in  hel])in^  tlie  orchestra  and  de- 
serves much  credit  for  her  work.  Com- 
mercial Clnh;  (jlee  Club. 


ELEANOR  DODGE 

ICleanor  has  never  been  known  to  be 
rei)rimanded  for  misconduct  and  always 
has  her  work  done.  W'e  ho])e  she  reach- 
es her  ,ii:oal.  French  Club;  Glee  Club. 


ELLEN  DOW 

Ellen  was  a new-comer  to  onr  class  in 
the  junior  year  and  now  what  shoidd  we 
do  without  her?  Although  she  isn’t  an 
habitual  giggler,  don’t  think  she’s  (juiet 
because  we  know  differently.  You  can 
always  de])cnd  (m  Fallen  to  give  you  a 
smile,  too.  As  a ti]),  let  us  inform  you 
that  she  is  interested  in  sports,  and — 
sportsmen.  Glee  Club. 


Ililda  is  the  girl  who  heli)ed  make  the 
Glee  Club  concert  a success  by  directing 
the  sale  of  tickets.  She  has  lightened 
the  work  of  social  committees  with  or- 
iginal idea.  All  in  all,  Ililda  is  a 
bright,  attractive  girl.  Sec.  of  Cenn- 
mercial  Club;  Class  Day  Flay;  Athletic 
Association. 


HILDA  DUPRAY 
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NORMA  ELLSWORTH 

Norma  is  our  class  saint  and  the  name 
well  applies,  for  she  never  disturbs  any 
class  with  foolishness.  When  you  come 
to  know  Norma,  she  will  ])rove  to  he  a 
true  friend.  French  Club;  Athletic  As- 
sociation ; Glee  Club. 


CLARA  GEORGOPULAS 

We  had  been  wondering  why  things 
were  so  quiet  around  school  and  realized 
that  the  noise  had  moved  to  the  mill 
office.  Clara  is  naturally  clever  and  has 
done  much  in  her  studies  to  U])hold  the 
reputation  of  the  senior  class.  French 
club  ; Commercial  Club. 


ELIZABETH  GLOVER 

Although  Elizabeth  appears  quiet,  the 
teachers  have  reason  to  think  otherwise. 
Mrs.  Lord  has  tried  in  vain  for  four  long 
years  to  cure  her  of  her  excessive  love 
of  fun.  Nevertheless,  she  is  an  honor 
pupil.  Gold  honor  award;  French  Clul) ; 
Athletic  Association. 


RHODA  GOODHUE 

Rhoda  is  the  other  ])artner  in  the  can- 
dy room  l)usiness  and  of  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ty])e  from  Mildred..  Her  slow 
drawl  is  her  outstanding  characteristic. 
She  is,  however,  wide-awake  and  inter- 
ested in  all  school  activities.  Rhoda  also, 
did  good  work  in  the  Senior  Play.  Treas- 
urer of  Commercial  Club;  (dee  Clulj. 
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JOSP'JMl  OOOT 

“C'oclic*”  is  our  class  woman  haler,  lie 
is  a very  (|iii(‘l  fellow  and  every  one  likes 
him.  I>asel)all  letter  man;  h'rench  Club; 
Athletic  Association. 


LAURA  GORDON 

\Vc  absolutely  couldn’t  "-et  along-  with- 
out Laura.  She  is  an  honor  ])upil  but  of 
the  ty])e  who  is  always  ready  for  some 
fun.  She  is  full  of  i)e|)  and  very  active. 
W e can  guarantee  that  she  will  cure  the 
worst  case  of  ennui.  French  Club;  Grad- 
uation essay;  Athletic  Association; 
Member  of  “Cub”  and  “Tiger”  staff. 


JOHN  GRANT 

“Johnnie”  is  our  class  nut.  He  also  has 
a good  claim  as  class  clowm,  for  he  kept 
classes — with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  teachers— in  continual  good  humor 
throughout  the  year.  WT  could  never 
have  got  along  wdthout  John’s  wise 
cracks.  Athletic  Association. 


SEYMOUR  GROSE 

Seymour  is  our  big  boy  and  head  lines- 
man of  the  football  team.  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation ; Member  of  Senior  Play  Cast; 
k'rench  Club;  Boy’s  Glee  Club;  Football 
and  baseball  (Mgr.)  letter  man.  All  the 
girls  admire  Seymour’s  curly  hair. 
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VIRGENE  HAMILTON 
“Gene”  was  voted  the  class’s  most 
|)o])iilar  "irl.  She  is  impulsive  and  gay, 
hut  can  1)e  serious  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands it  as  her  scholastic  standing 
shows.  Ever  since  the  freshman  year 
“Gene”  has  been  on  tip-toes,  vitally  in- 
terested in  all  school  and  class  activities 
after  seeing  her  fine  appearance  in  the 
Senior  Play  we  may  confidently  say  that 
“tlene”  will  make  a distinguished  looking 
matron.  Gold  filled  honor  award;  Erench 
Club;  Athletic  Association;  “Cub”  and 
“Tiger”  staff ; Glee  Club. 


PAUL  HAYES 

“Sheik”  is  our  most  popular  boy.  He 
was  football  captain  and  one  of  the  four 
invincible  iron  men  in  the  backfield.  Se- 
nior Play;  Erench  Club;  Football,  hockey 
and  track  letter  man ; Class  Day  Play ; 
Athletic  Association  ; Gold  honor  award. 


PARKER  HULL 

“Bub”  has  been  the  business  man  of 
our  class  throughout  the  high  school 
course.  He  presided  over  the  class  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and 
since  has  held  membership  in  every  im- 
portant committee.  Business  manager  of 
the  “Tiger”;  Joke  editor  of  the  “Cub”; 
Pres,  of  Commercial  club;  Past  presi- 
dent of  Athletic  Association;  Class  his- 
torian; Leading  man  in  Senior  Play; 
Boy’s  Glee  Club;  Eootball  letter  man. 
Hull  has  been  an  invalual)le  class  mate. 


RUTH  HUMPHREY 

Ruth  is  our  little  imp.  Her  witty  re- 
marks and  dry  humor  have  driven  the 
l)lues  away  many  times.  We  want  to  tell 
you  that  Ruth  used  to  be  retiring,  but 
after  the  long  influence  of  senior  asso- 
ciation, she  has  blossomed  out  into  a 
well  known  class  character.  But  as  a 
warning,  never  try  to  hurry  her!  “Tiger” 
and  “Cub”  staff ; Senior  IMay ; Gold  honor 
award;  French  Club;  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, 
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RODXI^V  JKWKTT 

“Runt"  was  the  cause  of  a class  ulti- 
uiatuin  (in  fun)  this  year  when  we  de- 
sired his  return  from  isolation  in  Room 
10.  Jewett’s  curly  auburn  hair  and  his 
])ractice  at  jokes  will  lon^-  be  remem- 
l)ered.  He  earned  the  name  of  class 
clown.  Baseball  letter  man  ; d'reasurer  of 
Athletic  Association ; French  Club. 


RALPH  KENYON 

Ralph  is  the  bi«-  little  fellow  who  is 
always  i)resent  to  help.  He  has  a peculiar 
affinity  for  classes  of  odd  years.  He  also 
has  overcome  his  former  retiring  modes- 
ty enough  to  become  the  class  pet.  Never- 
theless he  is  alway  a ])leasant  companion. 
He  earned  an  honor  part  at  graduation, 
and  the  three  year  honor  award.  Hockey 
letter;  Treasurer  of  French  Club;  Ath- 
letic Association  ; Stage  manager  of  Se- 
nior Play;  “Cub”  and  “Tiger”  staff; 
Gold  filled  honor  award. 


JOHN  KOBOS 

“Jack”  is  an  amiable  person  who  holds 
down  the  title  of  best  looking  man. 
Nevertheless  “Jack”  is  a bit  woman-shy. 
He  is  next  to  Hayes  perhaps  the  most 
])o])ular  cha]:)  in  the  class.  Athletic  editor 
of  the  “Tiger”  and  “Cub” ; football  and 
track  letter  man;  Boy’s  Glee  Club;  mem- 
ber of  Senior  Play  Cast;  French  Club; 
secretary  of  Athletic  Association ; Gold 
filled  honor  award. 


HARY  KEYES 

Nothing  worries  Alary,  except,  per- 
haps, the  fact  that  Lee  Higginson  & Co. 
might  fail.  She  has  been  friendly  with 
every  one  since  her  first  day  at  Alanning 
and  adds  another  boost  to  Rowley. 
French  Club;  Commercial  Club;  Glee 
Club. 
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bp:rxice  lestp:r 

Bernice  is  not  as  retiring  this  year  as 
previously.  Perha])s  her  long  association 
with  Eillian  accounts  for  this.  Bernice  is 
another  girl  of  the  type  who,  although 
not  in  the  least  s])ectacular,  always  has 
her  work  complete  and  receives  good 
marks.  Gold  filled  honor  award;  Prop- 
erty manager  of  Senior  Play ; Athletic 
Association;  F'rench  Club;  Glee  Club. 


ROGERS  EORD 

Rogers  “Mornsby”  is  our  class  treasur- 
er. He  has  shown  efificiency  in  collecting 
the  class  dues  which  heretofore  were 
never  paid.  Athletic  Association  mem- 
ber; French  Club;  School  Orchestra; 
Senior  Play;  Baseball  letter  man. 


IMARY  LUCEY 

Fiere  is  one  of  our  most  famous  chat- 
terboxes (there  are  others).  There  is 
never  a dull  day  when  Mary  is  around 
and  her  hap])y-go-lucky  nature  is  con- 
tagious— as  any  of  the  teachers  will  tes- 
tify. Alary  tells  us  quite  seriously,  that 
she  likes  to  study;  do  we  believe  her? 
French  Club;  Glee  Club. 


MARY  MACEEOl) 

iMar\'  is  a firm  believer  in  the  maxim 
“Silence  is  Golden.”  She  is  even  afraid 
that  some  one  will  hear  her  voice  in 
class.  But  then  quiet  peo])le  are  a relief 
after  some  of  our  chatterboxes.  Com- 
mercial Club. 
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MOXA  MUXRO 

l^rown-cycd  Mona  is  a dreamer  which 
fact  often  causes  nuich  merriment 
amon^  the  rest  of  us.  She  is  sym])athetic. 
and  always  lias  a kind  word  for  anyone 
who  feels  blue  and  downhearted.  Mona 
has  a knack  of  making  friends  of  us  all 
hut  “Lora’'  is  her  most  intimate  one. 
hrench  Club;  Athletic  Association. 


CLARA  IMIAXEUF 

Clara  is  another  jriri  we  all  like  but  we 
wonder  if  she  can  ever  be  on  time?  She 
always  has  some  news  and  she  likes  to 
whisper  about  it.  Being  good-hearted 
and  cheerful  is  second  nature  to  Clara. 
Commercial  Club;  Atheltic  Association. 
Clee  Club. 


Hazel  loves  to  talk  and  if  in  need  of 
any  information,  just  ask  her.  Her  abil- 
ity to  do  hook  report  has  been  the  envy 
of  us  all.  French  Club;  Glee  Club. 


MILDRED  POWERS 

Mildred  is  a ])leasant,  friendly  girl 
whose  company  we  all  enjoy.  \\'e  missed 
her  during  her  illness  and  were  glad  to 
welcome  her  back.  Her  favorite  indoor 
s])ort  is  whis])ering  and  giggling.  Ath- 
letic Association;  Commercial  Club; 
<^bee  Club. 
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KARL  RAURACH 


“Duke”  has  l)een  our  class  president 
for  two  years  and  has  ])iloted  the  class 
very  successfully.  French  Club ; Athletic 
Association;  Boy’s  Glee  Club;  Editor-in- 
chief  of  “The  Cub”  and  “The  Tiger”; 
Letter  man  in  baseball  and  track  ; class 
bluffer;  Graduation  essay;  Class  Day 
Play,  livery  one  remembers  him  as  the 
old  Englishman  with  cane  and  monocle 
whom  he  portrayed  in  the  Senior  Play. 
Gold  honor  ward. 


EDNA  ROPER 

Although  Edna  seems  quiet,  she  has  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  and  can  see  the  fun- 
ny side  of  everything.  Because  of  these 
qualities,  we  all  like  her.  Class  Secretary  ; 
Commercial  Club  ; Glee  Club. 


JOHN  SHEPPARD 

“Jack”  as  one  of  the  famous  Philadel- 
]3hia  twins.  He  has  l)een  elected  class 
s|)ort.  He  won  considerable  fame  as  the 
handsome  captain  of  a championshi]) 
hockey  team.  Football,  hockey,  and  base- 
ball letter  man  ; Class  Day  Part. 


ROBERT  SHEPPARD 

“Fitty"  is  our  class  athlete.  He  is 
looked  upon  as  a hr-ro  by  the  under 
classmen.  He  is  very  modest  and  some- 
what retiring  in  the  presence  of  girls, 
but  on  the  athletic  held — oh  boy!  Letters 
in  football,  hockey,  track,  baseball.  He 
captained  the  last  sport  this  year  and 
was  the  third  senior  of  the  “h'our  Iron 
Men”  backlield  in  football.  Commercial 
Club. 
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RVKRKTT  SMITH 


“I^'ireliorsc”  is  the  tackle  who  was 
tlie  terror  of  all  invading  teams.  He  is 
])articiilarl y noted  for  his  lankiness,  his 
freckles,  and  his  smile,  h'oothall,  track, 
and  baseball  letter  man. 


NIHdJE  SOJKA 

Xellie  believes  in  being-  cheerful  and 
tries  to  make  other  people  so.  W c always 
like  to  have  her  with  us.  French  Club; 
(dee  Club. 


DORICE  TOZIER 

If  we  were  to  have  a pageant  Dorice 
would  personify  the  modern  girl.  Snappy 
mannerisms,  attractive  dress,  and  win- 
ning smile  all  combine  to  make  her  one 
of  our  best  loved  girls.  French  Club; 
Class  Day  Part ; Senior  Play ; Glee  Club. 


MIEDRED  TUFTS 

Mildred  is  another  one  of  our  industri- 
ous girls  who  worked  afternoons.  She 
has  energy  enough  for  two  and  likes  to 
kee])  things  moving.  Glass  Day  Play; 
Commercial  Club;  Athletic  Association; 
Glee  Club. 
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PAULINE  WITHAM 


Pauline  is  the  ])rettiest  g'irl  in  the 
senior  class  and  is  also  very  popular.  She 
was  ambitious  and  went  to  work  in  the 
Mill  Office.  We  want  to  say  we  missed 
her  and  the  life  she  added  to  Room  IV. 
Pauline  has  been  the  mainstay  of  social 
committees  and  is  outstanding  in  all  she 
does ; Leading  lady  in  the  Senior  Play ; 
Vice-president  of  Athletic  Association ; 
Commercial  Club;  Glee  Club. 
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Graduation  Essays 


AMERICA  AMONGST  THE  NATIONS 


Since  time  immemorial  this  earth  has 
l)een  the  scene  of  strug’g'les  for  existence 
and  for  su])remacy.  Primeval  man  fought 
wild  beasts,  early  Roman  conquered 
Greek,  Teuton  ousted  Celt.  Spain, 
France,  England  followed  each  other  in 
ra])id  succession  as  mistress  of  the 
world. 

It  is  the  period  during  which  England 
was  crowding  out  France  that  first  in- 
terests us.  It  was  then  that  hardy  xA.nglo- 
Saxons  laid  the  foundation  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  this  great  nation.  Even 
they  sought  the  very  privileges  that  to- 
day form  the  seceret  of  successful  and 
powerful  government  of  our  magnificent 
republic. 

Yet  it  is  a far  cry  from  their  few 
meagre  settlements  at  the  heads  of  bays 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  adjacent  to 
the  sea  to  our  present  vast  land  dotted 
with  huge  cities  of  industrious  inhabi- 
tants aggregating  a total  population  of 
over  one  hundred  ten  millions.  Having 
first  proved  their  unshaken  determina- 
tion to  uphold  their  rights  and  liberty, 
these  first  x\mericans  adopted  the  well- 
known  American  unpremeditated  im- 
perialism. Disa])proval  of  forming  for- 
eign alliances  was  declared  and  followed 
by  the  decree  of  the  policy  “hands  off”  to 
Euro])ean  powers.  Such  independence 
was  unquestioned  by  the  addressed  na- 
tions. Henceforward  the  United  States 
was  recognized  as  a growing  power  to 
be  considered  in  all  international  affairs. 
America’s  im])erialism  has  never  been  a 
plotted  and  foreseen  seizure  of  territory. 
Rather  has  it  merely  evolved  from  a per- 
fectly natural  desire  and  impulse  for  the 
next  thing  beyond.  Closely  following  this 
])olicv,  the  territory  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  through  ])urchases  and  seiz- 
ures necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
commonwealth.  Boundaries  were  fixed 
on  the  north  by  treaties  with  our  amic- 
able neighbors,  the  British,  and  on  the 
south  by  rather  inij^erious  annexation 


until  continental  United  States  attained 
its  ])resent  expanse. 

Although  a house  divided  against  it- 
self must  fall,  it  can  be  rebuilt  more 
strongly  than  ever  and  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. This  was  proved  sixty  odd  years 
ago  by  the  bloodiest  civil  war  of  all  time 
succeeded  by  a marvelous  reconstruc- 
tion. The  finished  product  was  an  indis- 
solul)le  Union  which  j^ressed  forward 
more  readily  to  the  task  of  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  rei)ublic  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

The  American  sphere  of  power  and 
influence  elsewhere  resulted  later  when 
it  became  necessary  to  acquire  or  control 
various  small  dependencies  of  other 
countries  both  for  their  own  protection 
and  for  the  defense  of  our  increasing 
commercial  and  social  growth.  However, 
the  Great  \\  ar  was  the  deciding  factor 
in  the  tendency  toward  the  world  su- 
]U'emacy  of  the  United  States. 

Today  this  great  democratic  nation 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  ready  to 
meet  all  comers.  She  is  even  ])repared  to 
challenge  Great  Britain’s  claim  as  mis- 
tress of  the  seas.  The  United  States  is 
the  creditor  of  the  world  today  not 
merely  in  a pecuniary  sense  but  also  as 
the  deliverer  of  the  Old  World  from  tyr- 
annical autocracy.  Of  such  vast  import- 
ance is  she  that  she  has  become  the  key- 
stone of  the  structure  of  international 
affairs.  Holding  protectorates  and  naval 
bases  all  over  the  world,  she  should  be 
equal  to  any  situation  that  arises  at 
home  or  abroad.  Such  has  become  ‘‘the 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  ])eo])le  !” 

Nevertheless,  this  republic,  driven  by 
the  impulse  toward  greater  heights  of 
success,  owes  its  ])remier  ])osition  not  to 
its  government  as  a government  alone. 
It  is  to  the  nation  as  a ])eople  and  to  the 
nation  as  a country  that  it  must  look  for 
inspiration.  There  have  l)eeen  instilled  in 
the  great  American  ])eople  certain  ideals 
and  ])rincipals  as  a guiding  light.  The 
fundamentals  which  formed  the  corner- 
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stoiH*  of  the  United  States  still  endure; 
and  the  ri.^'hts  established  by  the  Puri- 
tan fathers  remain  unaltered  in  spirit 
and  coni])letely  permeate  the  entire  race 
of  Americans,  d'he  first  of  these  is  per- 
sonal freedom.  This  does  not  provide  for 
selfish  abuse  of  ])rivilei^es  by  egotistic 
individuals.  It  does  provide  for  general 
security  of  ])r()perty  and  liberty  of  per- 
son restricted  only  by  demands  neces- 
sary for  the  ])ul)lic  welfare.  Morevoer,  it 
allows  freedom  of  s])eech  and  ])ress,  and 
the  ri<2;ht  to  worship  according  to  de- 
sires. It  may  here  he  stated  that  with  all 
this  freedom,  the  United  States  is  funda- 
mentally a Christian  nation.  Yet  it  does 
not  believe  in  any  inter-relation  of 
church  and  state.  Our  great  country  has 
thrived  through  its  policy  of  church 
se])arated  from  state.  Even  in  the 
present  age  of  speed  and  thoughtlessness 
when  dogmatism  is  fast  disappearing, 
the  American  people  remains  steadfastly 
a God-fearing  race  of  as  steady  and 
trust-worthy  type  as  that  of  generations 
])ast. 

Equality  is  closely  allied  to  personal 
freedom  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  it.  The 
expression  of  this  ideal  includes  as  well 
as  racial  equality  several  other  phases. 

In  America  every  man  is  entitled  to 
justice.  Efe  is  given  a trial  before  a jury 
of  his  peers.  Therefore,  naturally  every 
man  is  entitled  to  own  property  that  he 
can  rightfuliy  support.  But  perhaps  most 
of  all  in  the  American  mind,  every  per- 
son is  entitled  to  an  education.  The 
United  States  is  reputed  to  have  the 
UKjst  perfect  system  of  free  public 
schools  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  indivi- 
dual states  now  support  universities  for 
those  who  desire  further  training.  Of 
course,  the  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  country  were 
founded  because  of  this  same  American 
l^ride  in  this  phase  of  the  ideal,  equality. 
Lincoln  explained  it  all  for  us  when  he 
said.  “Advancement — improvement  in 
condition — is  the  order  of  things  in  a 
society  of  equals.” 

“Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy!” 
Who  will  ever  forget  that  war-cry? 
Democracy  is  closely  related  to  both  per- 


sonal freedom  and  ecjality.  Democracy 
is  that  fellow-feeling  that  is  America, 
It  was  the  spirit  of  that  ideal 
that  heli)ed  New  York  City  gain 
its  name.  “The  Melting  Pot  of  the 
Nations” ; that  enables  America  to  take 
unto  herself  aliens  and  transform  them 
into  true  Americans ; that  ultimately 
settled  the  slavery  question  in  the  ‘60’s. 

Patriotism  is  all  embracing.  Its  fine, 
unconcpierable  spirit  upon  occasion  over- 
helms all  desire  for  personal  liberty. 
I.ove  of  country  results  in  a willingness 
to  submit  to  self-imposed  authority  to 
{^reserve  the  government,  and  is  fur- 
thered, doubtless,  by  “the  intense  faith 
which  Americans  have  in  the  soundness 
of  their  institutions  and  in  the  future  of 
their  country.”  These  ideals  then  have 
built  up  a strong,  self-reliant  people. 

As  a country  the  United  States  is  very 
nearly  a world.  There  is  no  need  here  to 
relate  how  America’s  unlimited  resouces 
enable  her  to  be  self-supporting.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  the  people  and  the  country 
make  the  nation.  The  people  are  neces- 
sary to  develop  the  country ; the  coun- 
try, to  support  the  people. 

However,  the  United  States  also  to  a 
degree  over  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
her  rapid  progress.  She  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  work  of  German  scien- 
tists and  militarists,  of  Erench  and  Ital- 
ian artists  and  authors,  of  English  re- 
search men  of  every  type,  of  the  wealth 
of  the  occult  Orient.  In  a different  way 
she  owes  the  Allies  in  the  Great  W ar  for 
their  protection  of  her  interests  until  she 
was  on  the  field. 

Our  country  gained  about  thirty  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  a tremendous  amount 
of  exi)erience  from  the  war  period.  Other 
nations  were  not  so  fortunate  and  did 
not  escape  unscathed.  Should  not  Ameri- 
<'a  do  the  magnanimous  thing  and  turn  to 
help  those  countries?  She  could  never 
hope  to  pay  for  their  millions  of  dead  but 
she  should  do  what  she  could.  America 
is  considered  essentially  a material  na- 
tion. Europeans  picture  American  ideal- 
ism as  a continual  grab  for  the  “almighty 
dollar.”  It  is  not  through  her  finances 
alone,  however,  that  this  republic  must 
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lead  the  world  to  international  well  be- 
ing^. And  clearly  that  is  America’s  duty. 
As  she  has  led  in  other  projects,  so  must 
she  make  the  initial  move  toward  world 
])eace  and  harmony.  The  entire  world 
acknowledges  that  America  holds  the 
key  to  the  world’s  future.  Should  she 
not  then  unlock  the  treasure  chest  which 
contains  mutual  fellowship  and  world 
brotherhood?  Europe  merely  awaits 
America’s  initiatory  move  to  join  toget- 
her under  God  as  a world  wide  race 
rather  than  as  continually  contending 
factions. 

This  then  is  the  outlook  that  America 
has  for  the  coming  years.  Her  star  is  still 
ascendant.  More  and  more  will  Ameri- 
cans as  a people  dominate  the  world. 
Nor  do  we  wish  this  domination  to  be- 
come the  arrogant,  autocratic,  overbear- 
ing lordship  of  previous  world  leaders. 
Rather  do  we  desire  it  to  be  a true  lead- 
ership copying  after  the  general  who 
never  refused  to  lead  his  men  wdiere  he 
ordered  them  to  go.  With  that  guiding 
principle  of  leadership,  not  compelling 
authority,  America  will  proceed  and  suc- 
ceed. 

That  ideal  originates  from  the  over- 
whelming supremacy  of  the  fair-minded 
Anglo-Saxon  element  in  our  country. 
That  element  has  influenced  all  immi- 
grants to  such  an  extent  that  today 
America  is  characteristically  Anglo-Sax- 
on. At  the  present  time  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  is  more  firmly  knitted  together  by 
the  recent  war  than  ever  before.  More- 
over, that  race  practically  controls  the 
world  by  holding  the  greater  part  of  the 
world’s  minerals.  Great  Britain,  the 
other  Anglo-  Saxon  nation,  went  into  the 
war  mistress  of  the  world.  Through  that 
ungodly  combat  the  leadershij)  devoted 
upon  our  own  country  which  contains 
two-thirds  of  the  dominant  race  of  the 
world.  The  power  was  transfered  from 
London  to  Washington. 

1 heodore  Roosevelt,  ])reeminentlv  an 
American,  said.  “The  golden  hope^s  of 
mankind  can  be  realized  only  by  men 
who  have  iron  in  their  l)lood ; by  men 
who  scorn  to  do  wrong  and  equally  scorn 


to  submit  to  wrong;  by  men  of  gentle 
souls  whose  hearts  are  harder  than  steel 
in  their  readiness  to  war  against  brutal 
ity  and  evil.’’  Could  any  people  fit  this 
statement  more  finely  than  our  own? 
Certainly,  then,  they  will  realize  the  op- 
])ortunities  presented.  Wdien  Napoleon 
drew  up  his  troops  before  the  Nlame- 
lukes,  under  the  shadow  of  the  ])yramids, 
he  pointed  to  the  latter,  saying  to  his 
soldiers,  “Remember  that  from  yonder 
heights  forty  centuries  look  down  on 
you.’’  Fellow  Americans,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pyramid  of  o])portunity  we 
look  down  upon  forty  centuries. 

Again  in  the  words  of  Roosevelt,  “We 
are  not  only  custodians  of  the  hopes  of 
our  children,  but  in  a peculiar  sense  we 
are  custodians  of  the  hope  of  the  world.’ 
Opportunity  comes  but  once  ; let  us  seize 
it  while  we  may. 

Therefore,  let  us  repeat  with  Admiral 
Decatur  those  thrilling  words,  “Our 
country  ! In  her  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  may  she  always  be  right ; but 
our  county,  right  or  wrong!’’ 

“O  beautiful  for  i)atriot  dream. 

That  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 
Undimmed  by  human  tears  ; 

America  ! America  ! 

God  shed  his  grace  on  thee. 

And  crown  thy  good  with  brother- 
hood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea.’’ 

Karl  P.  Raupach. 


“VIRTUTE,  NON  VERBIS” 


“\  irtute,  non  verbis,’’  by  virtue,  not  by 
wordsjs  the  motto  which  we,  the  class 
of  1927,  have  chosen.  \\T-  are  all  indivi- 
duals, have  our  own  thoughts,  and  com- 
municate them  one  to  another  by  the 
wonderful  gift  of  language.  In  the  home 
those  who  know  us  best  are  able  to  in- 
terpret our  thoughts  by  a nudge,  a nod, 
of  a lifting  of  the  eye-brows;  but  outside 
we  make  our  thoughts  known  by  our 
\vords.  \\  e study  English  through  long 
years  at  school;  we  try,  by  reading,  to 
enlarge  our  vocabulary  and  to  perfect 
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oiir  composition  in  order  that  we  may 
he  al)le  to  express  ourselves  more  clearly 
with  reiifard  for  the  fine  distinction  of 
meaning  so  that  others  may  understand 
us.  Ilow  we  should  a])preciate  and  de- 
veloj)  this  marvelous  gift  of  words!  i>iit 
sometimes  we  find  one  who  makes  them 
an  end  in  themselves  and  then  the  i)ers- 
pective  is  entirely  wrong.  No  truly  great 
man  ever  reached  greatness  by  mere 
words ; the  deeds  that  prom])ted  those 
words  really  decided  whether  he  was 
great  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  or 
not.  The  tendency  in  this  modern  Avorld 
of  ours  is  to  give  too  much  credit  to 
pomp  and  show  and  too  little  to  the  more 
simple  but  worth  while  things  in  life. 
\Tt  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  recognized 
this  same  trend,  for  it  was  he  who  said, 
"What  you  are  speaks  so  loud  I can’t 
hear  what  you  say.” 

W'ords  without  deeds  are  fruitless  but 
one  can  give  deeds  without  words  and 
his  life  will  be  well  spent.  The  truth  of 
this  is  seen  through  the  life  and  actions 
of  our  present  president,  Calvin  Coolidge. 
Although  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  re- 
served men  we  know,  he  is  almost  uni- 
versally loved  and  esteemed.  No  nation 
would  have  elected  a president  by  popu- 
lar vote  simply  because  of  his  eloquence 
of  expression,  though,  of  course,  some 
men  have  more  ability  in  this  art  than 
others.  Throughout  President  Coolidge’s 
career — as  a lawyer,  as  mayor  of  North- 
hampton. as  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  various  other  public  duties 
which  he  has  performed,  until  he  at- 
tained the  office  which  he  now  holds,  his 
accomplishments,  and  deeds,  and  quiet 
strength  have  attracted  men  to  him  and 
made  them  love  and  honor  him.  He  is 
a man  who  surely  possesses  virtuous 
qualities,  for  he  displays  both  purity  and 
firmness  in  all  that  he  attempts. 

Honesty  is  certainly  another  quality 
of  virtue,  and  one  that  cannot  possiblv 
be  neglected.  It  is  no  recently  dis^- 
covered  need,  for  we  remember  Dio- 
genes. the  cinic  ])hiloso])her,  who  is  pic- 
tured as  searching  with  his  lantern  for 
an  honest  man.  W'hen  Mathew  Scott 
Sloan,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  ac- 


ce])ted  an  im])ortant  ])osition  with  the 
Prooklyn  hklison  Com])any  and  found 
that  one  of  the  employees  was  receiving 
large  amounts  of  money  through  graft, 
he  realized  that  he  must  have  honest 
hel])ers,  first  of  all.  lie  remembered  a 
'■ollege  friend,  one  of  whcxse  oustanding 
traits  was  honesty,  who,  when  his  mates 
would  ask  him  to  indulge  in  a certain 
])rank.  would  always  tell  them  to  do  it 
by  themselves, — he  would  have  none  of 
it.  After  sufficient  inquiries,  he  learned 
that  this  fellow  was  holding  a moderate- 
ly successful  ])osition  in  the  Middle  WTst ; 
he  telegraphed  him  to  come  to  New  York 
and  then  offered  him  a $10,000  salary 
with  promise  of  an  increase  as  soon  as 
he  had  learned  the  business. 

Add  to  these  qualities  of  strength  and 
honesty,  that  of  self-forgetfulness,  a 
mark  of  true  nobility  which  everyone 
admires.  This  world  would  amount  to 
very  little  if  each  one  of  us  thought  only 
of  himself,  disregarding  everything  and 
everyone  else.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  an 
author  of  the  sixteenth  century,  yet 
people  remember  him,  not  so  much  for 
his  “Arcadia”  or  for  his  daring  and  splen- 
did deeds  as  or  his  one  act  of  forgetful- 
ness of  self.  When  he  lay  mortally 
wounded  on  the  battlefield,  a cup  of 
water  was  passed  to  him,  and  although 
he  was  faint  and  thirsting,  he  offered  it 
to  one  who  was  lying  near  him,  saving. 
"Thy  necessity  is  greater  than  mine.” 

The  story  of  the  fearlessness  and  hero- 
ism of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
has  great  attractions  for  us  all.  What 
was  it,  if  not  bravery,  another  of  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  virtue,  that  she  dis- 
played throughout  her  whole  life?  She 
was  the  j^easant  maid  who  delivered  her 
country  and  was  a martyr  in  its  cause. 
Her  earnestness  in  carrying  out  her  mis- 
sion, her  power  over  the  soldiers,  her 
courage  in  battle,  her  simplicity  amid 
triumph  and  splendor,  and  her  blameless 
and  holy  life  all  help  us  to  realize 
the  real  character  of  this  martyr. 
W e might  mention,  as  a modern 
exam])le  of  bravery  and  fearlessness. 
Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh  who  re- 
cently made  the  first  non-stop  flight 
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from  New  York  to  Paris,  whom  we  ad- 
mire no  less  for  the  more  sul)tle  courage 
(lisi)layed  than  for  the  daring  spectacu- 
lar type.  When  in  France,  amid  the 
popular  applause  and  entertainment,  at 
the  banquet  toasts  were  drunk  to  him  in 
champagne,  and  he  in  turn  pledged  a 
toast  to  the  French  people,  though  he 
raised  the  glass  to  his  lips,  the  contents 
did  not  pass  his  lips.  Again  the  15,000 
francs  offered  to  him  for  his  unpreced- 
ented feat,  he  asked  to  be  used  as  a 
memorial  to  the  French  aviators.  \\Y 
expect  great  things  of  him  if  he  can  keep 
his  self-dontrol  and  balance  amid  the 
general  admiration  and  temptations 
which  are  being,  and  will  continue  to  be 
showered  upon  him. 

Abraham  Lincoln ! The  great  Eman- 
cipator ! We  picture  a man,  homely 
but  honest,  born  in  the  wild  and  rough 
state  of  Kentucky  of  a poor  and  destitute 
family;  we  think  of  his  privations,  his 
struggles,  and  hard  work  ; and  then  we 
see  him  as  a member  of  Congress,  a 
noted  politician,  yet  a man  who  radiated 
sympathy,  and  later  as  the  greatest 
])resident  the  United  States  has  ever  pro- 
duced. Lincoln,  if  anyone,  shows  up- 
rightness and  strength,  and  Ruskin  says, 
“The  very  word  ‘virtue’  means  not  ‘con- 
duct’ but  ‘strength’  the  vital  energy  in 
the  heart.” 

Wdien  we  combine  all  these  outstand- 
ing qualities  of  virtue, — quiet  power, 
honesty,  sielf-forgetfullness,  ' bravery, 
sympathy,  and  strength,  as  we  have  ob- 
served them  in  the  characters  and  per- 
sonalities of  these  great  men,  we  have, 
as  a result,  an  ideal.  But  there  are  many 
people  who  exagerate  the  importance  of 
words  and  who  have  no  regard  for  vir- 
tues, and  it  is  this  sort  of  people  who 
instead  of  doing  anything  for  the  up- 
building of  the  nation  destroy  public  con- 
fidence by  their  hy])ocritical  words. 

Each  one  of  us  wants  to  attain  virtue. 
1'he  question  is  how  can  it  be  accom- 
plished ; — by  practice,  first  in  the  small 
things  and  then  in  the  larger  and  more 
im])ortant.  Let  us  strive  for  success 
which  will  be  measured  not  by  words, 
not  by  wealth,  but  by  virtue ; for  this 


will  leave  a ])ermanent  influence  on  the 
lives  of  others.  Let  us  be  remembered 
for  our  deeds,  and  not  for  our  words — 
“Virtute,  non  verbis.” 

Elizabeth  Glover. 


WIRELESS  COMMUNICATION 


W’ireless  and  radio  have  come  to  mean 
])ractically  the  same  thing;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  radio  is  only  one  form  of  wire- 
less communication.  Wireless  may  ap- 
])ly  to  the  various  ])rimative  forms  of 
signaling  such  as  smoke  signals,  flash 
signals  from  mirrors,  light  signals,  blasts 
from  a whistle,  signals  with  flags,  and 
numerous  other  methods  for  conveying 
a message  over  greater  than  speaking 
distance  without  the  use  of  wires.  Radio, 
however,  is  the  most  important  l)ranch 
of  wireless  communication.  Until  1896 
when  Marconi  demonstrated  the  electro- 
magnet wave  system  everything  of  this 
nature  was  called  wireless.  His  method 
became  so  po])ular  and  showed  so  much 
greater  efficiency  that  the  others  were 
discarded.  “Radio”  was  given  as  a name 
to  distinguish  Alarconi’s  method  from 
the  older  ones. 

It  would  be  useless,  as  well  as  unin- 
teresting to  try  to  give  all  the  primative 
methods  of  signaling.  Several  attempts 
at  wireless  communication  before  Mar- 
coni, however,  were  notable. 

In  1842  Alorse  sent  a message  across  a 
canal  in  Wkishington.  He  used  water  as 
a conductor  for  the  electricity  generated 
on  one  side  of  the  canal,  while  he  had  a 
receiver  on  the  opposite  side. 

Preece  of  England  in  1882  succeeded 
m transmitting  a message  without  the 
use  of  either  earth  or  water  as  a conduc- 
tor. He  used  two  big  loops  of  wire 
se])arated  a half  a mile  or  more.  Con- 
nected to  one  of  these  looi)s  was  a source 
of  electrical  power.  To  the  other  was 
connected  a tele])hone  receiver.  The 
waves  made  by  the  ])ower  travelled  to 
the  receiving  loop,  making  the  signals 
audible.  Preece  transmitted  over  what 
was  then  considered  a remarkable  dis- 
tance. 
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In  18(S8  Edison  suggested  that  a send- 
ing station  l)e  erected  consisting  of  a 
j)late.  sus])ended  in  the  air,  connected 
to  a source  of  })o\ver  and  thence  to  the 
ground.  His  receiving  station  was  to 
have  a telephone  receiver  connected  be- 
tween the  ground  and  the  suspended 
])late.  This  method  was  successful  in  a 
small  degree.  It  was  })ut  on  a train  in 
Lehigh  X’alley,  being  the  first  recorded 
time  that  messages  were  transmitted  to 
a moving  train. 

Radio  of  today  is  not  any  single  dis- 
covery or  invention,  but  the  result  of  ex- 
periment and  research  work  of  over 
three  quarters  of  a century.  The  United 
States,  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy  have  played  the  biggest  part  in  this 
development. 

As  early  as  1886  Heinrich  Hertz  dem- 
onstrated the  principle  of  radio  trans- 
mission. He  connected  the  lectrodes  of 
his  spark  gap  to  two  metal  plates  which 
were,  in  a way,  similar  to  our  aerial  and 
ground.  On  the  other  side  of  the  labora- 
tory he  had  a metal  ring  with  a very 
small  gap  in  it.  He  found  that  the  elect- 
ro-magnetic waves  generated  by  the 
spark  gap  would  cause  a spark  to  jump 
across  his  small  gap.  Although  Hertz’s 
ap])aratus  was  used  only  in  the  laborato- 
ry, he  was  the  pioneer  of  radio. 

Marconi,  an  Italian  experimenter,  rec- 
ognized the  defects  of  previous  efforts 
to  be  in  the  receiver  and  the  aerial.  His 
efforts,  therefore,  were  mainly  concen- 
trated on  a more  efficient  receiver.  In 
1896  he  came  to  England  and  carried  on 
tests  in  which  he  sent  messages  two 
miles.  He  used  large  aerials  at  both 
sending  and  receiving  stations.  In  1897 
he  succeeded  in  sending  a message  twen- 
ty-four miles.  This  was  an  unheard  of 
feat  and  made  radio  an  important  factor 
in  communication.  Before  this  people 
had  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  ever  using  ra- 
dio but  now  they  were  compelled  to  rec- 
ognize its  im])ortance.  Companies  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting 
with  radio.  Marconi’s  company  succeed- 
ed a few  years  after  his  first  test  in  send- 
ing a message  across  the  Atlantic. 

At  this  time  electrolytic  detectors  were 


used.  In  1906  Dun  woody  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  discovered  that  carborundum  made 
a good  detector.  Since  then  galena,  sili- 
con, and  iron  pyrites  have  been  used. 
Detectors  em])loying  these  materials 
were  quite  successful  and  reliable  for 
short  distances.  In  long  distance  work 
they  were  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The 
detector  for  this  work  was  to  come  with 
the  vacuum  tube. 

The  tube  was  invented  by  Fleming  in 
1904  employing  two  elements.  A third 
element  was  added  to  the  tube  in  1906. 
It  was  not  used  to  any  extent  until  Arm- 
strong brought  forth  his  feedback  circuit 
in  1912.  This  showed  distinct  superiori- 
ty to  the  crystal  detectors.  The  vacuum 
tube  has  made  possible  the  transmission 
of  voice  by  radio. 

The  first  notable  transmission  of  voice 
was  accomplished  in  1907  by  Fessenden. 
He  transmitted  from  the  Brant  Rock  to 
\\  ashington.  The  fact  that  voice  might 
be  transmitted  by  radio  wasn’t  regarded 
as  very  important  until  1920  when  a sta- 
tion for  the  broadcast  of  programs  was 
erected  in  Pittsburg.  The  development 
of  radio  for  amusement  since  that  time 
does  not  need  to  be  described.  Every- 
body realizes  how  important  it  has  come 
to  be. 

Another  development  which  is  indeb- 
ted to  the  tube  is  the  radio  compass.  A 
ship  may  be  located  if  its  signals  are  re- 
ceived by  two  stations.  An  extremely 
sensitive  set  is  used  with  a loop  aerial. 
The  difference  of  the  direction  of  the 
aerials,  when  receiving  best,  is  plotted 
and  the  ship  is  located. 

Now  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  direc- 
tion of  the  broadcaster,  engineers  are 
working  on  a device  to  transmit  in  one 
direction  only.  The  construction  of  the 
aerial  sends  the  waA^es  in  a given  direc- 
tion thus  making  the  communication 
more  private  and  capable  of  greater  dis- 
tance. This  method  is  being  used  by 
the  ^Marconi  Company  between  England 
and  Canada. 

The  transmission  of  messages  across 
the  ocean  has  become  such  a stable  thing 
that  a radio  telephone  system  between 
England  and  the  United  States  was 


opened  to  the  public  in  January  of  this 
year. 

The  most  amazing  development  in  ra- 
dio of  late  is  the  transmission  of  pictures, 
that  is  of  photographs.  The  transmis- 
sion of  motion  pictures,  while  still  im- 
perfect, is  being  worked  upon  and  with- 
out doubt  will  soon  l)e  perfected. 

Have  these  years  of  research  been 
fruitful  or  have  they  been  devoted  to 
something  that  is  impractical?  Almost 
everyone  will  say  that  they  have  not 
been  devoted  to  a fruitless  cause. 
Radio  is  appreciated  by  the  general  pub- 
lic more  than  ever  before  because  of  the 
hundreds  of  broadcasting  stations 
which  give  the  people  programs, 
news,  speeches,  and  valuable  instruction. 
This  appreciation,  however,  is  limited  for 
most  people  think  little  of  the  part  that 
radio  plays  except  in  their  entertain- 
ment. 

The  value  of  radio  might  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  and 
most  generally  known  is  for  entertain- 
ment. Almost  every  home,  hotel,  and 
club  has  one  or  more  radio  sets.  The 
recreation  and  amusement  afforded 
would  be  greatly  missed  if  taken  away. 

The  second  use  of  radio  is  upon  the 
sea  and  in  the  remote,  unsettled  parts  of 
the  world.  The  great  part  that  radio 
has  had  in  making  ocean  travel  safe  is 
generally  known.  The  fact  that  steam- 
ship travel  is  considered  the  safest  in  the 
world  is  no  little  trilnite  to  radio.  Per- 
hai)s  an  example  or  two  of  the  things 
I)erformed  by  radio  in  this  field  would 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  Some  ships, 
not  having  a doctor,  carry  a standard 
medicine  and  first  aid  kit  which  is  very 
successfully  used  with  the  help  of  direc- 
tions received  by  radio.  Stations  with 
expert  physicians  at  hand  are  maintained 
to  give  these  directions. 

Another  instance  in  which  radio 
bridges  the  wastes  may  be  known  to 
some.  During  the  last  few  years  station 
KDKA  of  Pittsburg  has  sent  instruc- 
tions and  much  valuable  information  to 
missionaries  in  darkest  Africa  and  to  the 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  stations 
above  the  Arctic  Circle.  During  the 


evening  set  aside  for  these  broadcasts 
the  station  used  super  power.  The  pro- 
gram was  arranged  with  the  intent  to 
please  the  i)ersons  to  whom  it  was  trans- 
mitted ; and  l)etween  every  selection  the 
announcements  were  given. 

One  might  go  on  and  on  giving  in- 
stances where  radio  has  brought  com- 
fort and  joy  to  men  and  women,  some- 
times even  saving  their  lives.  These  two 
illustrations  however,  will  suffice  to 
give  an  idea  as  to  the  value  of  radio  in 
this  field. 

The  third  valuable  use  of  radio  is  still 
very  young  but  it  is  developing  fast. 
Several  trans-Atlantic  tests  have  proved 
that  the  use  of  radio  for  communication 
l)etween  all  nations  is  practical  and  pos- 
sible. There  are  great  possibilities  in 
this  new  field.  With  this  system  per- 
fected, the  nations  would  come  to  know 
each  other  as  well  as  the  states  of  our 
country  do.  With  this  acquaintance 
would  come  sympathy  and  understanding 
which  would  aid  in  promoting  world 
neace  more  than  anything  else  possibly 
could.  The  friendship  of  nations  has 
progressed  together  with  their  best 
knowledge  of  each  other’s  customs,  lan- 
guage, and  literature ; thus  radio  is  cap- 
able of  accomplishing  a thing  which  is 
being  attempted  with  a mediocre  degree 
of  success  l^y  thousands  of  able  states- 
men. 

When  one  sums  up  the  whole  value  of 
radio,  he  is  astounded  at  its  greatness. 
It  is  a marvelous  aid  to  peace,  comfort, 
security,  and  ])leasure  while  still  in  its 
infancy  . The  consideration  of  the  past 
develoi)ment  of  radio  leads  one  to  ho])e 
for  and  exi)ect  an  even  more  miraculous 
develo])ment  in  the  future. 

Ralph  Kenyon. 


CREATION  THROUGH  RECREATION 


Our  modern  age  is  an  exponent  of  evo- 
lution and  ])rogress^  Its  very  existence 
has  for  the  foundation  the  residt  of  cre- 
ative genius  which  has  simplified  labor 
and  allowed  more  time  for  recreation  to 
the  people.  With  every  age  comes  a 
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])rol)leni.  The  ])resent  day  ])r()blcm  is 
liaw  may  this  period  of  recreation  1)e 
wisely  employed  and  how  may  the  great- 
est heneiits  l)e  derived  from  it. 

To  the  nneducated  person  happiness 
seems  to  lie  in  the  ])leasnres  of  the  mo- 
ment. lie  is  eternally  seeking  ha])i)iness, 
hilt  he  often  fails  to  secure  it.  Such  a 
person  gives  little  to  the  world;  his  cre- 
ative ])owers  are  dormant.  The  explana- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  failed  to 
pursue  recreation  advantageously.  With 
a word  of  advice  or  wdth  some  thought, 
the  same  person  might  have  used  his  re- 
creation time  in  such  a way  as  to  have 
it  act  as  a stimulant  to  his  development 
and  success. 

Every  living  creature  has  within  him 
the  desire  for  relaxation.  This  desire 
has  varying  tendencies  within  people.  An 
outlet  for  a p'erson’s  natural  quest  of  re- 
creation is  necessary  and  to  be  cultivated. 
To  engage  in  a wise  outlet  should  be  the 
responsibility  assumed  by  all  educated 
people.  The  very  best  way  and  indeed 
the  most  profitable  way  to  use  recrea- 
tion time  would  be  to  interest  oneself 
and  to  acquaint  oneself  with  approved 
literature,  fine  music,  well  written  plays 
and  clean  sports. 

Literature  perhaps  has  the  most  far 
reaching  influence  of  these  four  factors 
because  people  come  in  contact  with  it 
more  easily  and  naturally.  Good  litera- 
ture is  not  only  entertaining  but  it  is 
instructive.  Therefore  knowledge  is  re- 
ceived together  with  enjoyment,  making 
the  hours  spent  in  reading  the  golden 
hours  of  recreation.  There  have  been 
many  instances  in  which  a person’s  gen- 
ius and  talent  had  not  been  aAvakened 
until  he  was  touched  by  some  inspiring 
literatury  work.  To  understand  how 
great  is  the  value  of  reading,  one  would 
only  have  to  look  to  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  devoted  in  his  youth  every 
possilde  moment  to  reading  the  best 
literature  he  could  secure  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  himself.  His  success  is  a 
just  arguihent  in  favor  of  the  great  pos- 
sibilities to  be  attained  by  reading.  Liter- 
ature is  a reflection  of  life.  Thus"  a study 
of  literature  is  a study  of  lifee  which 


improves  the  mind,  broadens  the  out- 
look, and  awakens  possibilities  within 
oneself. 

Music  is  a common  language  among 
all  ])eople.  Because  music  appeals  to 
the  emotions,  peojile  appreciate  the  har- 
mony and  beauty  of  it  more  quickly  than 
they  are  able  to  appreciate  the  same 
ciualities  in  literature.  Oftentimes  music 
takes  form  within  a hearer  and  affects 
his  later  actions  . An  example  of  this 
happened  in  the  life  of  an  architect  with- 
in whom  the  melody  of  a musical  selec- 
tion created  plans.  Somewhat  later  the 
architect  put  into  a marvelous  construc- 
tion the  beauty  and  hormony  of  the  mu- 
sic which  had  inspired  him.  An  under- 
standing music  opens  one’s  life  to  other 
beauty  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

Plays,  like  literature,  portray  a large 
number  of  varied  subjects,  and  because 
their  scope  is  so  unlimited,  their  possi- 
bilities are  great.  Plays  have  an  advan- 
tage over  literature  which  should  be 
noted.  Although  literature  reaches  more 
people  than  plays  are  able  to,  yet  plays 
present  their  ideas  to  people  more  force- 
fully and  directly  through  the  power  and 
fascination  of  acting.  The  best  plays 
have  an  outstanding  feature  which  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  audience. 
In  one  play  it  may  be  a moral  truth  or 
lesson.  “Macbeth”  is  a play  of  this  type 
for  it  shows  what  evils  may  result  from 
over  amlntion.  Another  play  may  l)e 
noted  for  a clever  human  characteriza- 
tion as  is  found  in  “The  Little  Minister,” 
and  other  plays  by  Barrie.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  very  best  plays,  one  thinks 
of  those  written  by  the  greatest  dramat- 
ist, William  Shakespeare,  who  wrote 
not  of  the  conditions  and  characters  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  of  the  univer- 
sal human  motives  actuating  all  men  in 
all  times.  Another  truly  gifted  dramatist 
of  our  own  time  who  understands  and 
sympathizes  with  his  fellow  human  be- 
ings is  Sir  James  Barrie;  and  Bernard 
Shaw,  although  he  uses  drama  as  a 
means  of  thrusting  his  own  ideas  upon 
us,  usually  gives  us  food  for  thought  as 
well  as  two  hours  of  entertainment  Here, 
as  in  the  case  of  literature,  education 
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helps  one  to  choose  the  good  plays,  and 
to  distinguish  between  them  and  the 
cheaper  sensational  plays  which  allure 
the  less  thoughtful  audience.  And  with 
the  ability  to  judge  more  keenly  goes  the 
capacity  for  greater  enjoyment  of  the 
recreation  period. 

Literature,  music,  and  plays  are  in- 
tellectually beneficial,  yet  no  physical 
benefits  result  from  them.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  development  of  the  body 
is  as  necessary  as  the  development  of  the 
mind.  A very  definite  statement  to  this 
efifect  is  found  in  the  series  of  essays  by 
Addison  /and  Steele  entitled  “The  Sir 
Roger  DeCoverley  Papers”  which  reads, 
“As  I am  a compound  of  soul  and  body, 
I consider  myself  as  obliged  to  a double 
scheme  of  duties ; and  I think  I have  not 
fulfilled  the  business  of  the  day  when  I 
do  not  thus  employ  the  one  in  labor  and 
exercise,  as  well  as  the  other  in  study 
and  contemplation.” 

Proper  play  develops  the  bodily  power 
of  a person,  strengthens  his  morals  in- 
stincts, and  forms  a cooperation  between 
the  mind  and  body.  Exercise  has  exist- 
ed since  the  earliest  times  and  has  grown 
with  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
Today  athletics  play  a prominent  part  in 
our  modern  life.  The  acceptance  of  ath- 
letics has  been  natural.  Dudley  A.  Sar- 
gent, former  Director  of  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium  of  Harvard  University  has 
stated,  “In  physical  exercise  as  in  almost 
every  other  subject  of  human  interest 
America  has  become  the  battle  ground 
upon  which  Old  World  theories  are  be- 
ing fought  again.” 

Athletics  is  life  on  a small  scale.  To 
participate  in  athletics,  physical  ability, 
mental  powess,  and  moral  integrity  are 
essential.  These  three  factors  are  es- 
sential for  a successful  life.  Into  the 
games  of  athletics  there  enter  competi- 
tion and  cooperation,  success  and  failure, 
fair  play  and  dishonesty. 

To  have  mental  ability  and  moral  in- 
tegrity is  of  little  value  if  unaccompanied 
by  physical  fitness.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
realized  this.  Plis  life  is  familiar  to  every 
American.  The  services  which  he  ren- 
dered his  country  were  made  possible  by 


his  i)hysical  training  which  enabled  him 
to  give  his  best  in  the  best  possible  way. 
His  life  is  an  example  of  how  talent  and 
genuius  may  be  created  or  developed 
with  the  aid  of  proper  ])hysical  exercise. 

The  ultimate  aim  in  life  is  success,  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  development  and 
careful  adjustment  of  mental  and  bodily 
powers.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  one’s 
success  in  life  may  be  measured  quite  as 
much  by  his  use  of  leisure  as  by  the  pow- 
ers exhil)ited  in  the  field  of  his  chosen 
work.  Thus  through  the  pursuit  of  en- 
joyment by  means  of  literature,  plays, 
music,  and  athletics,  or  by  wise,  balanced 
choice  of  mental  and  physical  activities, 
comes  “creation  through  recreation.” 

Laura  Gordon 


CLASS  DAY  PARTS 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1927 


On  the  sixth  of  September  1923  a very 
distinguished  group  of  ambitious  people 
entered  Manning  High  School  as  fresh- 
men. I say  “distinguished”  because  we 
have  such  individuals  in  our  class  as 
Bill”  Connor  who  always  takes  first 
place  in  a track  meet ; Corinna  Bourque 
who  can  furnish  music  for  all  occasions; 
Gene  Hamilton  who  can  entertain  all 
the  class  boys  at  once;  and  I could  go 
through  the  class  and  mention  something 
for  which  each  meml)er  is ‘famous,  but 
you  will  soon  have  the  opportunity  of 
reading  it  all  in  “Who’s  Who.” 

Oui  first  year  at  high  school  was  spent 
in  a wild  and  merry  mood.  With  the  aid 
of  two  teachers  we  are  a])Ie  to  keep  the 
class  stdl  long  enough  to  have  a class 
meeting  at  which  we  elected  our  class  of- 
ficers. I had  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
IJi'esident  of  the  class  of  ’27; 

Bill  Connor,  vice-president ; Edna  Ro- 
])er,  secretary;  and  Harriet  Stone,  trea- 
surer. 

We  gave  two  socials  our  first  year,  and 
our  Christmas  social  was  pronounced  the 
success  of  the  year.  We  also  attended 
any  others  to  which  we  were  invited  and 
among  them  was  the  A.  A.  stunt  nio-ht 
where  our  old  class  mate,  John  Jaslo- 
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wich,  who  was  al>()Ut  five  feet  four  and 
weighed  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pounds,  took  the  part  of  a ])aby.  Al- 
thoug-h  Mildred  Tufts  found  it  hard  work 
to  hold  him,  he  made  a good  baby  and 
one  that  would  do  ample  justice  to  a Mel- 
len’s  Food  advertisement. 

Hoy’s  week  was  observed  for  the  first 
time  in  l])swich  during  this  year  and  we 
as  freshmen  went  to  Boston  with  the  rest 
of  the  school  and  made  unnecessary  trou- 
ble according  to  the  seniors. 

Edna  Ro])er  and  I held  our  same  class 
offices  the  second  year,  with  Laura  Gor- 
don, vice-president ; and  Pauline  Duguay, 
treasurer. 

We  kept  up  the  good  work  started  in 
our  first  year  by  keeping  the  bench  filled, 
and  now  and  then  Clara  Phaneuf  or  Dick 
Kimball  would  have  to  take  a chair  from 
Room  III  to  sit  in  because  of  the  over- 
crowded conditions  of  the  benches.  This 
year  was,  however,  spent  in  a somewhat 
more  orderly  manner  than  our  first  be- 
cause we  were  trying  to  become  like  up- 
])er  classmen  in  preparation  for  our  next 
year. 

The  first  thing  after  coming  back  as 
juniors  we  called  a class  meeting  to  de- 
cide upon  a class  ring  and  with  regard  lo 
our  decision,  we  don’t  mind  saying  it  is 
the  best  ring  out,  even  though  some  of 
our  members  are  a little  too  anxious  to 
transfer  theirs  to  other  hands.  The  class 
officers  who  Were  Karl  Raupach,  presi- 
dent ; Laura  Gordon,  vice-president ; Ed- 
na Roper,  secretary ; and  Esther  Gove, 
treasurer  got  busy  soon  after  the  first 
(juarter  to  make  our  prom  a grand  suc- 
cess, and  most  will  agree  they  were  suc- 
cessful. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
girls  outnumbered  the  boys  two  to  one, 
we  were  in  danger  of  being  ruled  by 
l)etticoat  government,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  superior  logic  and  wisdom  of  the 
boys  offset  the  greater  numbers  of  the 
girls.  As  it  was,  we  had  to  submit  to  or- 
chid and  vellow  for  class  colors. 

Aside  from  the  Prom  the  class  was 
cpiiet  as  every  one  was  studying  in  the 
hopes  of  becoming  a senior. 

At  last  we  were  what  every  boy  or 
girl  wished  to  be  ,and  that  is — a senior  in 


high  school.  When  we  came  back  in  the 
fall  we  elected  Karl  Raupach,  president; 
Bill  Connor,  vice-president;  Roger  Lord, 
treasurer ; and  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year,  Edna  Roper,  our  class  secretary. 
I’his  year  as  our  other  three  years 
proved  to  be  a big  one  in  si)orts  for  the 
fifteen  fellows  of  the  class.  Of  the  eleven 
men  on  the  football  team  last  fall,  nine 
of  us  were  seniors ; out  of  six  hockey 
players,  there  were  three  from  our  class ; 
and  five  of  the  nine  baseball  men  this 
spring  were  seniors. 

One  of  the  ambitions  common  to  all 
classes  is  to  get  out  of  class  work,  and 
I happened  to  be  in  the  lucky  division 
in  English  that  had  a study  period  that 
memorable  day  last  fall  when  Miss  Allen 
got  locked  in  the  candy  room. 

A short  time  after  Christmas  vacation 
we  chose  our  senior  play.  Almost  every 
one  tried  for  it,  and  those  who  were  in- 
cluded in  the  cast  considered  themselves 
fortunate,  not  only  for  the  thrill  of  tak- 
ing part  in  one  of  the  big  events  of  the 
year,  but  also  for  the  good  times  we 
had  in  its  preparation.  Our  experiences 
this  year  were  many  and  varied.  I was 
blamed  for  being  a little  awkward  at 
love-making,  but  everybody  knows  that 
the  girl  has  to  meet  a fellow  half  way. 
The  play  was  also  the  inspiration  which 
served  to  bring  into  prominence  a clever 
poet  in  the  class  whom  we  all  suspect  to 
be  Ruth  Humphrey.  She  has  a guilty 
look  even  now.  We  were  also  very 
proud  of  our  butlers,  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr. 
Kobos. 

The  week  following  the  performance 
of  our  play  the  cast  went  to  Salem  to  see 
the  same  play  put  on  by  the  Daniel  Low 
Co.  Although  our  leading  lady  and  her 
mother  were  bound  to  stay  and  dance 
when  it  was  time  to  leave,  we  finally  in- 
duced them,  with  the  aid  of  an  officer, 
to  leave  the  floor  in  time  to  catch  the 
train. 

Soon  after  this,  practically  the  whole 
class  went  to  Boston  to  witness  Shakes- 
peare’s play  “Macbeth”  at  the  Repertory 
theatre.  Even  though  some  of  us  sat  in 
l)ottomless  chairs  in  the  aisle  of  the  bus, 
we  managed  to  get  there  and  back 
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again. 

Pauline  and  IMary  Keyes  thought  they 
would  ride  to  the  theatre  in  style  but 
because  of  miscalculation  of  funds  or 
])oor  management  they  rode  until  their 
money  gave  out  and  then  walked.  That 
was  the  report  anyway.  Being  big  heart- 
ed, our  president  “Duke”  shared  his  seat 
at  the  performance  with  Goot  who  de- 
cided to  go  with  us  at  the  last  minute 
and  take  a chance  on  a seat. 

From  this  time  on  we  spent  much  of 
our  time  in  class  meetings.  We  are  told 
by  some  of  the  teachers  that  we  had 
something  unique  in  our  class,  when  the 
girls  spent  the  best  part  of  three  meet- 
ings discussing  their  wearing  apparel  for 
the  graduation  festivities.  Far  from  be- 
ing bored,  frankly,  we  fellows  were  in- 
terested. I was  anyway.  But  we  were 
denied  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
final  discussions  as  the  girls  removed 
themselves  from  the  regular  class  meet- 
ings to  more  private  ones  of  their  own. 
Judging  from  their  appearance  today, 

I think  you  will  agree  that  they  made 
some  good  decisions.  And  now  we  are 
looking  forward  to  tomorrow  evening 
when  we  get  our  diplomas  which  mean 
so  much  to  all  of  us.  They  stand  for  hard 
work,  of  course,  but  they  will  also  be 
associated  in  our  minds  with  good  times 
and  lasting  friendships  formed.  May  the 
Class  of  1927  always  be  a credit  to  itself 
and  to  the  school. 

Parker  Hull 


GIFTS  TO  GIRLS 


As  I was  speeding  along  the  highway 
this  morning  on  my  way  home  from 
Newburyport,  I was  stopj^ed  by  the  blast 
of  a police  whistle.  I sat  in  fear  and 
apprension  wondering  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  me  now,  when  the  officer 
ai)i)eared  and  handed  me  a large  luggage 
case  which  he  seiid  fell  from  the  running 
board  of  my  car.  Relieved  to  find  I had 
done  nothing  to  warrant  a reprimand,  I 
settled  back  to  tremble  at  the  nearness 
to  which  the  girls  came  to  losing  the 
gifts  I had  bought  for  them,  for  that  is 
what  the  luggage  contained.  Thanks  to 


the  officer  here  they  are  all  safe: 

For  Mildred  Ainsworth,  a pair  of  glas- 
ses so  that  she  will  be  able  to  see  that 
everyone  is  out  of  a room  before  she 
locks  the  door. 

For  ATarion  Ames,  a telephone  so  that 
she  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  class 
she  loves  so  well. 

For  Corinna  Bourque,  a pair  of  rub- 
bers to  protect  her  from  the  mud  when 
she  goes  canoeing  with  a freshman. 

P'or  Eleanor  Casali,  a box  of  tools.  If 
ever  she  returns  from  a dance  late  at 
night,  and  her  companion  should  happen 
to  have  a flat  tire,  she  may  be  of  some 
use  to  him. 

For  Edna  Curran,  a club,  to  be  used 
to  scare  the  men  away,  since  she  has  a 
reputation  for  being  a man-hater. 

Eor  Olive  Curville,  a Packard  which 
she  should  learn  to  drive  herself. 

Eor  Lillian  Day  and  Bernice  Lester, 
aeroplanes.  If  they  use  these  to  the  ad- 
vantage that  Captain  Lindbergh  used  his. 
perhaps  they  will  be  better  known  to  the 
class  and  to  the  world. 

Eor  Eleanor  Dodge,  a box  of  Dutch 
Cleanser  from  Holland (s). 

For  Ellen  Dow,  a private  bus  for  her 
and  her  companion  so  that  they  may  en- 
joy themselves  without  interruption  or 
interference. 

Eor  Hilda  Dupray  and  Clara  Phaneuf, 
an  automobile,  that  they  may  be  sure  of 
transportation  to  Georgetown  at  any 
time. 

For  Norma  Ellsworth,  a pair  of  water 
wings  so  that  she  may  live  up  to  her 
title  of  “Class  Saint.” 

Eor  Clara  Georgopulas.  who  laughs 
all  the  time,  an  onion  so  that  she  can 
weep  for  a change. 

For  Elizabeth  Clover  and  Ruth  Hum- 
phrey, each  a rattle  so  they  won’t  entire- 
ly forget  their  kid-days. 

P"or  Rhoda  Goodhue,  a Cun(nj,  to 
have  with  her  always. 

For  Laura  Cordon,  a chair  to  add  to 
the  sup])ly  at  Inw  store  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  any  of  her  visitors’  having 
to  stand  up. 

For  \hrgene  Hamilton,  a pocketbook 
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in  which  she  will  be  sure  of  keeping  her 
“Jack”  in  safety. 

I^'or  Alary  Keyes,  a megaphone  so  that 
she  may  hear  the  conversation  of  her 
companion  more  'clearly  when  driving 
in  her  I'ord. 

h'or  Alary  Lncey,  one  half  dozen  yeast 
cakes  to  ward  off  indigestion  from  over- 
eating. 

h'or  Alary  AlacLeod  and  Alildred  Pow- 
ers. each  a watch  so  that  they  will  know 
when  it’s  time  to  go  in  at  night. 

For  Alona  Alunro,  a Dartmouth  cata- 
logue so  that  she  may  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  doings  of  the  students  of  that 
college. 

F'or  Flazel  Player,  a i)hotograph  album 
for  all  the  small 'photos  she  has  been 
kee]:)ing  on  her  desk  cover. 

F'or  Edna  Roper,  a printing  machine 
that  she  may  become  more  familiar  with 
the  business  in  case  she  should  go  into 
])artnership  with  a printer. 

h'or  Nellie  Sojka,  a whip  to  be  used  on 
unruly  youngesters  after  her  graduation 
from  Normal  School. 

For  Dorice  Tozier,  a pansy  and  a sax- 
a])hone  so  that  she  may  decide  whether 
her  preference  l^e  for  flowers  or  for 
music. 

For  Alildred  Tufts,  who  is  generous  to 
a fault,  a bank  so  that  she  may  save  her 
money  instead  of  spending  it  all  on  her 
friends. 

For  Pauline  Witham,  a little  Dickie 
bird. 

That,  I believe,  completes  the  list.  Now 
aren’t  you  glad  I didn’t  lose  these  gifts 
this  morning? 

John  Sheppard 

GIFTS  TO  BOYS 


During  my  last  vacation  I took  a voy- 
age aboard  an  ocean  liner.  However,  I 
was  travelling  alone  and  as  a result  was 
quite  devoid  of  amusement.  I usually 
spent  my'  evenings  walking  about  on 
deck.  One  night,  in  particular,  I hap- 
pened to  be  nearing  the  wireless  room 
and  I stopped,  merely  out  of  curiosity.  I 
had  ahvays  been  somewhat  interested  in 
the  code  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 


learn  a little  of  it.  A sudden  thought 
came  to  me,  and  1 decided  to  make  use 
of  this  knowledge. 

The  fact  that  1 must  give  gifts  to  the 
boys  at  my  Class  Day  had  worried  me 
from  the  beginning  of  the  trip.  Now 
that  a possible  o])])ortunity  was  (Tfered 
to  get  the  gifts  off  my  mind,  I stepped 
into  the  em])ty  room,  feeling  almost  des- 
])erate.  Aly  plan  was  to  send  an  S.  O.  S. 
call  to  a girl  in  my  class  who  was  return- 
ing from  her  vacation  on  anot'her  boat. 
The  message  that  I finally  sent  read 
something  like  this : “Please  send  sug- 
gestions for  gifts  to  boys.  Am  in  des- 
perate need  of  aid,”  and  I signed  my 
name.  Fortunately,  there  was  no  one  in 
the  room,  and  it  was  perfectly  safe  to 
wait  for  an  answer.  Very  soon  the  an- 
swer came  back,  and  seizing  paper  and 
pencil,  I started  to  write  rapidly,  inter- 
ju'eting  the  dots  and  dashes,  as  well  as 
I could.  This  is  the  way  in  which  it 
came  through  the  air  : 

“To  Seymore  Grose,  a box  of  “Pep,” 
since  Seymore  never  could  find  enough 
of  it  in  girls. 

To  John  Sheppard,  a kiddie-car  to  help 
make  his  nightly  trips  to  Rowley  easier ; 
and,  to  his  brother,  Robert,  a real  turnip 
to  replace  the  imitation  he  has  been 
wearing  the  greater  part  of  this  year. 

To  Ralph  Kenyon,  a lamb  which  will 
say  Ba-ba  (Barbara)  to  remind  him  of 
his  little  Sophomore  friend. 

To  Palmer  Raupach,  a ring  of  his  own 
so  that  he  won’t  have  to  borrow  so  many 
from  girls. 

To  John  Kobos,  a cake  of  Palmolive 
soap  that  he  may  keep  that  school-boy 
complexion. 

To  Rodney  Jewett  and  John  Grant, 
each  a clam  to  remind  them  of  their 
favorite  haunts. 

Jo  Joseph  Goot,  a chair  for  his  own 
private  use  to  take  with  him  when  he 
goes  to  the  theatre  so  that  he’ll  be  sure 
of  a seat. 

To  W illiam  Connor,  a pair  of  whiskers 
that  he  may  live  up  to  his  title  of  class 
grandfather. 

To  Hercules  Bokron,  a cherry  tree  and 
a hatchet  to  remind  him  that  the  “father 
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of  his  country,”  George  \Vashingt(m. 
never  told  a lie. 

To  Paul  Hayes,  a barrel  of  flour  to  be 
used  to  conceal  blushes.  You  know  Paul 
has  quite  a reputation  for  blushing.  Just 
look  at  him  now! 

To  Everett  Smith,  a box  of  matches 
that  he  may  start  his  own  fire,  and  not 
be  bothered  by  running  to  every  other 
one. 

To  Rogers  Lord,  a baseball  as  a con- 
stant reminder  of  his  hero,  Rogers 
Hornsby,  in  whose  honor  he  has  changed 
his  name. 

To  Parker  Hull,  a pair  of  horse-blind- 
ers. When  washing  store  windows, 
these  may  help  to  keep  him  from  being 
attracted  by  every  female  that  passes. 

When  I found  that  she  had  suggested 
gifts  for  all  the  boys,  I breathed  a sigh 
of  relief  and  went  out  of  the  room  just 
in  time  to  escape  detection  by  the  official 
wireless  operator,  who  returned  im- 
mediately after  my  exit.  Needless  to  say, 
I really  enjoyed  the  remainder  of  my 
voyage,  feeling  that  I had  nothing  to 
worry  me. 

Dorice  Tozier 


CLASS  PROPHECY 


(At  each  end  of  the  stage,,  a chair, 
table,  and  telephone.  Seated  at  tele- 
phone at  right  Virgene  Hamilton). 

Time  1942 

V.  Hamilton : Yonkers,  New  York — 
1927,  please. 

P.  Witham : (Going  to  telephone  at 
left)  Hello? 

V.  H. : Hello!  Pauline?  This  is  Gene. 
How  are  you? 

P.  W. : Great.  How  are  you? 

Y.  H. : Fine.  Had  a few  minutes  be- 
fore I had  to  return  to  the  newspaper 
office — London  Times,  you  know. 
1 bought  Pd  like  to  hear  a voice  from 
home. 

P_  \\  . : \es  and  do  you  realize  this  is 
the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  our  gradua- 
tion ? 

\ . H. : Yes.  That’s  probably  what 
made  me  so  homesick.  What  have  you 
heard  of  our  crowd  lately? 


P.  W.:  Well,  Rhoda  Goodhue  was  in 
the  cooky  business,  but  she  was  held  up 
by  a “Gun (n) -man”  who  has  prevailed 
upon  her  to  combine  her  business  with 
his. 

V.  H. : You  don’t  say!  Yesterday  I 
had  dinner  with  Mildred  Ainsworth, 
Rhoda’s  former  candy-room  partner, 
who  has  returned  to  the  land  of  her 
])arents’  birth  and  has  settled  down  here 
as  the  wife  of  a titled  English  gentleman. 

P.  W. : You  never  can  tell  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  next,  can  you?  By  the 
way,  I bet  you’d  never  recognize  “Dap- 
per Dan,”  better  known  as  Bill  Connor, 
in  missionary  robes  in  the  heart  of 
Africa.  No  fear  of  his  straining  his  eyes 
watching  the  girls  of  the  Fpllies  now ! 
Imagine  our  heroic  Bill  as  a missionary  ! 

V.  H. : I can’t  possibly ! When  I 
stopped  to  Paris  last  week,  1 met  Edna 
Roper  walking  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
in  a pair  of  stunning  trousers  with  the 
unmistakable  lines  of  your  smart  ap])arel 
so  chatted  about  in  the  fashions.  You’ve 
certainly  managed  to  make  “Pauline’s 
Trim  Trousers”  famous.  Edna  is  also  a 
designer — a much-talked  of  rival  of 
Poiret. 

P.  W. : Really?  That’s  fine.  Speaking 
of  class  officers  reminds  me  of  Palmer 
Raupach,  our  president.  He  has  achieved 
notoriety  as  a leader  of  a group  of  radi- 
cals who  call  themselves  “Spring  Peep- 
ers.” He  says,  “We  believe  in  worship- 
ping celestial  bodies  and  have  chosen  the 
sun  as  our  shrine,  having  seen  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  moonshine.” 

\'k  PI..  Is  that  so?  I wonder  what  Par- 
ker Hull  is  doing?  He  and  Palmer  al- 
ways had  high  ideas. 

P.  W. : Oh,  Parker  has  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  senior  play  days  and  is  play- 
ing lead  in  Bclam'o’s  latest  success.  Of 
course  I was  curious  and  went  to  the 
Belasco  Theatre  here  in  New  York.  It 
amused  me  to  see  him  fall  gracefully  on 
his  knees  for  an  embrace  at  the  final  cur- 
tain. I divided  the  credit  for  having 
given  him  training  in  that  stunt  between 
H.  B.  and  myself. 

V.  H. : WTll,  anyway,  I suppose  he’s 
]:)erfectly  happy.  Speaking  of  class  ce- 
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lebrities,  Rodney  Jewetl  is  making  nuts 
in  a Ford  plant.  He  ought  to  know 
all  there  is  to  know  about  them  having 
been  something  of  a nut  himself. 

R.  W. : What’t  the  clown  doing? 

V.  li.:  Johnny  Grant?  Oh  he’s  a 
traunt  officer  and  has  Imought  out  an 
electro-magnet  with  which  he  traces 
hoys  who  persist  in  skipping  school. 

1’.  W. : Like  father,  like  son,  huh? 

\h  FI.  Yes  and  like  father,  like 
daughter,  too.  In  spite  of  the  popular 
oi)inion  that  our  “Keyesy”  would  soon 
settle  down  to  the  humdrum  existence  of 
married  life,  she  has  turned  out  to  he  a 
distinguished  entomologist.  She  is  very 
])roud  of  her  latest  acquisition,  a fine 
two-legged  specimen  of  the  Genius- 
Homo  ! 

P.  W. : Who  would  have  thought  that 
of  Mary!  But  then,  people  have  a c^ueer 
way  of  turning  out.  Look  at  Hercules 
Bokron,  our  former  “strong-man.”  He 
is  now  engaged  in  selling  corn-plasters. 

V.  H. : Best  of  luck  to  him ! Some- 
one else  who  is  doing  a lot  for  humanity 
is  Joe  Goot.  Yesterday  I wrote  an  art- 
icle for  my  paper  about  the  new  Gool 
Portable  Electric  Heater — a product  of 
his  extensive  electrical  research  which 
he  sells  to  the  Eskimos. 

P.  W. : Yes,  I read  about  it.  He  has 
become  quite  famous.  Well  Jack  Kobos 
has  become  famous  in  quite  a different 
line.  I was  in  California  a week  or  so 
ago  on  business  and  found  out  that  he 
had  been  chosen  Mr.  America, 

V.  H. : I always  told  you  he  was  good- 
looking.  Did  he  have  any  news  to  tell 
you  ? 

P.  W. : Yes.  He  said  that  Dorice 
Tozier  was  the  head  of  a large  hair- 
dressing establishment  in  Hollywood, 
and  many  of  the  famous  stars  are  her 
patrons.  He  told  me  that  she  had  actual- 
ly grown  plump  too!  Think  of  that! 

Vb  H. : Good  for  Dorice ! Did  you 
know  that  all  of  Ralph  Kenyon’s  dreams 
about  the  high-powered  roadster  he  used 
to  write  about  have  partly  come  true  ? 
He  is  a well-known  figure  at  the  Day- 
tona Beach  Speedway  in  Florida. 

P.  W. : Yes,  Ralph  always  was  a speedy 


youth,  and  used  to  make  pretty  good 
time  getting  to  Room  V at  recess 
periods.  Oh!  Yesterday  I came  across 
some  snap  shots  taken  at  one  of  our 
football  games  and  since  then  I’ve  been 
wondering  where  all  our  football  stars 
are. 

V.  IL:  Well  the  c)nly  ones  I know  of 
are  Paul  Hayes  and  Jack  Sheppard.  Paul 
has  settled  down  considerably  since  high 
school  days.  He  is  the  honored  profes- 
sor of  Latin  at  Bowdoin.  He  gives  all 
the  credit  of  his  present  success  to  his 
former  high-school  Latin  instructor, 
Mrs.  Lord. 

Just  before  I came  abroad  this  last 
time,  I lectured  at  Dartmouth  and  there 
I had  quite  a talk  with  Jack.  He  is  a 
football  coach  there,  and  it  is  rumored 
in  sport  circles  that  his  technique  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  late  Percy  Haugh- 
ton,  He  told  me  that  he  owed  his 
achievements  to  his  training  under  Mr. 
Conary. 

P.  W. : Isn’t  that  fine ! 

I saw  an  advertisement  in  the  paper 
reading  as  follows  : “Babies  Cry  for  it — 
The  Milk  without  Water,”  and  I dis- 
covered that  “Firehorse”  Smith  is  the 
manager  of  a big  dairy.  Lane’s  Employ- 
ment came  in  handy. 

V.  H..  That’s  right.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  I must  tell  you  “Fit”  Sheppard  has 
outgrown  his  bashful  ways,  for  he  is 
now  teaching  modern  ballroom  dancing 
at  the  new  Aerial  Pavilion,  featuring 
Grose’s  Fly-Away  Orchestra.  Who’d 
have  thought  after  the  Senior  play  that 
Seymour  could  triumph  over  gravity  in 
this  way? 

P.  W. : Senior  play  ! Those  were  the 
good  old  days.  You  have  certainly  seen 
the  firm  name  “Day  and  Lester.”  They 
both  had  some  experience  during  the 
play,  but  I^illian  has  shattered  everyone’s 
hopes  by  givingup  music  and  stenogra- 
phy to  help  manage  a large  furniture 
establishment  which  deals  exclusively  in 
antiques. 

V.  H. : I’ll  bet  you  can’t  guess  what 
Laura  Gordon  is  doing.  She  is  an  in- 
terior decorator  in  Hollywood.  She 
comes  east  each  summer  and  for  a hobby 
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she  has  a flower  sho]i  in  Walpole  where 
she  is  sure  of  many  customers  among 
the  young  farmers. 

\\  W. : Laura  always  was  clever. 
What  is  her  running  mate,  Mona  Mimro, 
doing? 

V.  H. : Oh  Mona  is  still  dreaming,  and 
there  is  some  degree  of  certainty  for  be- 
lieving that  her  dreams  will  come  true. 

r\  W. : Passing  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  I went  to  a Vaudeville 
performance  of  the  famous  Mutt  and 
Jefif  Slap  Stick  Troupe.  The  impish  an- 
tics of  the  two  made  me  certain  that  they 
were  the  same  inhabitants  of  Room  IV 
who  caused  so  much  merriment  among 
their  classmates — none  other  than  Eliza- 
beth Glover  and  Ruth  Humphrey. 

V.  H. : I knew  they’d  end  up  some- 
thing like  that!  Another  one  of  their 
gang,  Mary  Lucey,  you  remember,  used 
to  be  interested  in  kindergarten  work 
and  now  she  has  a kindergarten  of  her 
own. 

P.  W.:  (Laughing)  Well!  Well! 

Norma  Ellsworth’s  career  is  surprising 
also  but  very  different.  She  holds 
Revere  Beach  crowds  enthralled  every 
summer  with  her  breath-taking  high 
dives. 

V.  H. : That’s  certainly  some  change  ! 

P.  W. : Another  one  of  our  quiet 
members.  Mary  MacLeod  is  “at  home.” 
She  always  did  love  her  home,  you  re- 
member. 

V.  H. : Oh,  yes,  and  Edna  Curran  has 
been  promoted  from  Rowley  to  the  posi- 
tion of  head  librarian  at  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library. 

P.  W. : I see  Ellen  Dow’s  name  in  the 
])aper  frequently.  She  is  engaged  in  re- 
search work,  and  is  making  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  coal  (Cole). 

V.  H. : Olive  Curville  has  also  made  a 
name  for  herself  and  has  turned  out  to 
be  a husky  policewoman.  She  has  estal)- 
lished  a competent  force  in  Chicago  and 
has  cleaned  up  the  city. 

P.  W. : Olive  Curville  ? For  goodness 
sak ! Oh ! I almost  forgot  to  tell  you 
of  two  of  our  former  musicians.  Rogers 
Lord  is  the  watch  dog  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  His  duty  is  to  see  that 


the  money  goes  only  one  way — in  and 
not  out. 

Corinna  Bourque  accompanies  Pader- 
ewski on  concert  tours  and  is  paid  a big 
salary  to  turn  his  music  for  him.  Occa- 
sionally she  is  allowed  to  fill  in  when  he 
is  suffering  with  a cold  or  a lame  finger. 
He  rather  fears  her  as  a rival  or  she 
would  get  a chance  oftener  ! 

V.  H. : Music!  That  reminds  me  of 
Eleanor  Casali.  Insi)ired  by  Alfred 
Noyes’s  “The  Barrel  Organ,”  she  pur- 
familiar  forms  from  becoming  mej^e 
chased  a monkey  and  a hand  organ  and 
goes  about  the  country  doing  her  part 
to  prevent  the  romance  of  these  once 
tradition. 

P.  W. ; I hope  she  succeeds  ! 

Oh  I must  tell  you,  Eleanor  Dodge  is 
a widely  known  social  reformer  and 
speaks  to  large  audiences  every  day. 

V.  H..  Think  of  our  quiet  Eleanor  do- 
ing that ! What  is  the  noisy  one  doing, 
Clara  Georgopulas  ? 

P.  W. : Oh,  Clara  has  satisfied  her  de- 
sire to  exercise  her  voice  and  make  a lot 
of  noise  by  aspiring  to  the  office  of  cheer 
leader  of  the  Boston  Braves  in  the  Na- 
tional League  games. 

V.  H. : I should  expect  her  to  be  doing 
something  like  that.  Marian  Ames,  an- 
other noisy  one  is  conducting  a rest 
home  with  special  rates  for  her  class- 
mates of  1927.  Have  you  seen  the 
“Powerful  Players?”  Hazel  Player  and 
Mildred  Powers,  you  know.  They  are 
both  expert  tight  rope  walkers  and  trap- 
eze performers  and  constitute  a whole 
show  in  themselves. 

P.  W. : Yes,  I saw  them.  Good  aren’t 
they?  Mildred  Tufts  has,  in  a way,  re- 
alized her  ambition  to  become  a nurse. 
She  is  matron  of  a doll’s  hospital  and  is 
famous  for  mending  little  girls’  broken 
hearts  as  well  as  dolls’  limbs,  and  is 
therefore  loved  the  country  over. 

Nellie  Sojka  is  a well  known  buyer  for 
Filene’s. 

\ . LI. : What  about  Hilda  Dupray  and 
Clara  Phaneuf? 

P.  W. : Oh,  they  both  get  tired  of  try- 
ing to  find  means  of  transportation  to 
Georgetown;  so  they  decided  to  settle 
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down  there  for  life  in  happy  homes. 

V.  M. : Oh  dear ! It  is  ^^ettini^  late  and 
I must  he  goin^  hack  to  the  ofYice  hut  I 
guess  we’ve  located  everybody.  1 dread 
to  call  up  the  operator  to  see  how  much 
this  call  has  cost.  But  it  has  been  worth 
a lot  to  hear  from  you. 

\\  \\\:  Ves  and  1 was  glad  to  hear 
from  you  too.  W'rile  when  you  get  a 
chance. 

\h  H.:  Yes  I will — Goodbye  for  now. 

\\  \V. : Bye  ! 

Virgene  Hamilton 
Pruline  Witham 


CLASS  WILL 


Be  it  remembered  that  we,  the  class 
of  1927,  of  ^Manning  High  School,  Ips- 
wich, in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, being  of  sound  mind  and  mem- 
ory, but  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  this 
life,  do  make  this  our  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, hereby  revoking  all  former  wills 
made  by  us  at  any  time  heretofore. 

After  the  payment  of  our  just  debts 
and  funeral  charges  we  bequeath  and  de- 
\'ise  as  follows  : 

To  the  Freshmen: 

Item : The  right  to  be  Sophomores 
and  with  it  a little  common  sense. 

Item  : Desks  befitting  their  advanced 
station. 

Item ; Certain  weekly  chores  to  oc- 
cupy their  minds. 

Item  : Closer  proximity  to  the  bench 
and  other  points  of  interest. 

To  the  Sophomores. 

Item  : Confidence  in  wholesale  quan- 
tities. 

Item  : The  right  to  try  their  hand  at  a 
Prom,  with  the  advice  to  have  a viclrola 
on  hand  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Item  : The  right  to  stand  in  the  halls 
without  being  vociferously  addressed. 

Item  : The  right  to  choose  colors,  his- 
torian, and  other  equipment  necessary 
for  an  honorable  debut  into  their  last 
year. 

Item  : The  solemn  duty  of  comforting 
their  “kitten”  when  its  playmate  is  gone 
(7'he  kitten  so  called  by  Mr.  Conary.) 

To  the  Juniors  : 


Item:  The  right  to  be  seniors  and  as 

such,  to  do  most  of  the  managing  of  the 
Junior  Prom  and  to  advice  the  juniors, 
generally. 

Item:  The  honor  of  being  the  best 
things  in  sight  for  the  first  time. 

Item : The  right  to  give  a dramatic 
representation  under  Miss  Allen’s  direc- 
tion, with  Miss  Blodgett  as  a model,  and 
a corner  of  the  Town  Hall  for  rehearsals. 
(W'e  recommend  that  they  have  a barrel 
of  dustbane  handy  to  be  put  to  many 
uses). 

Item  : The  right,  with  many  modifica- 
tions, to  graduate. 

Item  : Advice  : to  get  into  the  teach- 
er’s good  graces  whilst  they  may. 

Item:  The  right  to  travel  extensively, 
as  we  have  done. 

To  the  Junior  Girls:  Certain  bass 
vocal  talent  now  possessed  by  certain 
girls  of  our  class. 

To  the  Latin  Class  : 

Item.  The  right  to  torment  or  com- 
fort Mrs.  Lord  continually. 

Item  : An  interlinear  translation  of 
Virgil,  procured  by  us  for  Mrs.  Lord. 

To  Bronek  Alhourk,  a frigidaire  ap- 
paratus. to  be  placed  on  the  back  of  his 
neck  to  keep  his  collar  cool. 

To  Ruth  Arthur,  a crate  of  hairpins, 
for  we  have  had  experience. 

To  Plarold  Atkinson,  a car  with  seven 
spark  plugs,  one  for  pure  sociability. 

To  Thelma  Bailey,  a booklet  on  “How 
to  Control  The  Eyes.” 

To  Courtney  Bickerton,  a handy  set 
of  teeth  to  be  carried  always^  in  case  of 
further  loss  of  those  useful  and  orna- 
mental objects. 

To  Doris  Bickerton,  a trunk  for  her 
bocks  so  that  she  won’t  leave  any  behind. 

To  Anna  Blunda,  Dorothy  Conant,  and 
]\Iaud  Emerson,  a systematic  course  in 
voice  training,  two  periods  a week,  under 
]\Iiss  Meehan’s  instruction. 

To  Florence  Bourque  and  the  Ciolek 
twins,  the  duty  of  giving  real  orchestral 
music  in  chapel  each  morning. 

To  Marjorie  Bragdon,  one  year’s  sub- 
scription to  McFadden’s  magazine  con- 
taining fine  articles  on  gaining  weight. 

To  Joseph  Carey,  the  job  of  beating 
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Manchester  without  the  help  of  the  se- 
nior hoys. 

To  Theodore  Ciolek,  advdce : to  take 
heed  of  the  following  verse  when  he 
takes  his  friends  riding. 

“Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  under- 
standing shall  keep  thee.” 

To  Robert  Cole,  a flock  of  hens  trained 
to  respond  with  the  latest  jazz  favorite 
when  given  the  command  to  “step.” 

To  Doris  Comeau,  hiking  opportunities 
to  satisfy  her  desire  for  “the  open  road.” 

To  Francis  Connor,  the  power  and  in- 
fluence due  to  him  on  account  of  his  il- 
lustrious middle  name,  Augustus,  hereto- 
fore modestly  hidden. 

To  Evelyn  Cummings,  “Courage  to 
meet  armies  or  to  sue  the  heart  of  man.” 

To  Charlotte  Dodge,  a strong  box  for 
her  love  letters  so  they  will  not  have  un- 
warranted circulation. 

To  Clarence  Dupray,  the  advice  in  his 
name — Do  pray  ! — when  he  has  more 
than  three  girls  on  the  string  at  once. 

To  Richard  Durham,  a gun  to  scare 
off  unwelcome  assistants  when  he  es- 
corts a young  lady  home. 

To  Robert  Elwell,  one  oversized  sat- 
chel in  which  to  carry  other  people’s 
books  to  and  from  the  ballgrounds. 

To  Hilda  Fannon,  a nickel  bank,  so 
thath  she  may  easily  pay  for  replacement 
of  report  cards. 

To  Peter  Gonis,  a pair  of  side- 
])oards,  so  that  he  may  change  himsellf 
into  a handsome  butler  for  the  senior 
])lay. 

To  John  Goodhue,  refining  influence 
and  the  advice  not  to  associate  too  ex- 
clusively with  toughs.  (Tufts) 

To  Elizabeth  Gove  and  ]\Tary  Patch, 
the  right  to  share  food  and  lodging  with 
Mrs.  Lord  when  they  become  too  talka- 
tive. 

To  Esther  Grant,  a i)rivate  jitney  to 
get  her  to  school  on  time. 

1 o Earl  Greenlaw,  advice  : to  go  slowly 
and  not  have  too  many  flames  at  once. 

To  Albert  Hall,  an  eletric  board-wash- 
er to  lighten  his  labors. 

To  Lois  Hall,  one  crate  of  cheese  nib- 
lets  to  satisfy  her  hunger  and  that  of  her 
friends. 


To  Frances  Hardy,  a sack  of  scratch 
feed  to  keep  her  fingers  from  wearing 
out  typewriting. 

To  Hartley  Hills,  a spy-glass  to  see 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  below. 

To  Lawrence  Hills  and  (-ierald  Mc- 
Carathy,  a safety-])in  apiece  to  keep 
their  neckties  in  place. 

To  Althea  Howe,  one  pair  of  long  legs 
to  re])lace  hers  when  they  wear  out  from 
her  diligent  hiking. 

To  Viola  Jianakountzoz,  “A  Primary 
Course  in  Bluffing,  systematically  and 
successfully.” 

To  Evelyn  Johnson,  advice  to  attend 
to  Rowley  calls  and  leave  Hamilton  and 
Georgetown  alone. 

To  William  Karchonas,-a  string  to  be 
held  by  him  the  other  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  Gonis  so  that  he  won’t  lose 
him. 

To  Charles  Lampropoulos,  a mega- 
]dione,  to  be  used  backside  to,  so  that 
his  whispering  need  not  be  so  audible. 

To  Alliston  Mansfield,  a private  key  to 
Manning  High  when  he  has  occasion  to 
use  it  for  the  study  of  French  in  “off” 
hours. 

To  Mary  McTernan,  Virgene  Hamil- 
ton’s corner  seat,  with  a body  guard  of 
boys  to  protect  her  from  discipline. 

To  James  IMerson,  the  lofty  ambition 
to  uphold  his  family  rejnitation. 

To  Ruth  Millard,  a full  lunch  basket 
to  that  she  will  not  have  to  impose  upon 
her  friends. 

lo  J rafford  IMorong,  an  interpreter  so 
that  the  rest  of  the  class  may  under- 
stand his  unintelligible  remarks. 

To  Glenna  Pollard,  a bib  and  tray  to 
save  the  trouble  of  sweeping  up  after 
she  eats. 

1 ()  Emily  Saunders,  the  continued 
right  to  provide  free  lunch  for  certain 
girls. 

To  Doris  Scahill,  the  timely  advice  to 
“Let  George  do  it.” 

J o Allison  Sheppard  duplicate  class 
rings  so  that  when  one  is  in  circulation 
he  may  still  have  one  for  home  use. 

1 o Mabel  Spencer,  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  serious  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 
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Dorice  Tozier 


I'o  JCsthcr  and  Ruth  Stiiltz,  wings  to 
hel])  them  fdl  Norma  JCllsworth’s  place 
of  Class  vSaint. 

d'o  Irene  Woleyko,  a miniature  wire- 
less a})paratus  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  notes. 

To  Mary  Zervas,  a mimeograph,  so 
that  she  can  do  the  math  for  the  rest  of 
the  “sharks”  all  at  once. 

Ruth  Humphrey 


In  testimony  whereof  we  hereunto  set 
our  hand  and  in  the  j^resence  of  three 
witnesses  declare  this  to  be  our  last  will 
and  testament  this  29th  day  of  June  in 
the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-seven. 

Class  of  1927. 

On  this  29th  day  of  June  A.  D.  1927, 
Class  of  1927  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 
signed  the  foregoing  instrument  in  our 
])resence,  declaring  it  to  be  their  last 
will  and  thereafter  as  witnesses,  we  three 
at  their  request,  in  their  presence,  and 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  hereto 
subscribe  our  name. 

Karl  P.  Raupach,  Pres. 

Edna  Roper,  Sec. 

Ruth  Humphrey. 

CLASS  DAY  PROGRAM 


ANNUAL  CLASS  DAY  EXERCISES 

Held  bv  The 

CLASS  OF  1927,  M.  H.  S. 

June  29th  at  2.30  P.  M. 


PART  I. 

Class  Day  Play — *“Figureheads”  by 
Louise  Saunders 
Characters  : 

1 he  Princess  Felicia  of  Ponderay 

Hilda  Dupray 
Gertruda  Mildred  Tufts 

Guards  (Paul  Hayes 

(William  Connor 
The  Prince  of  Dondometer 

Karl  Raupach 
Musicians  (Elizabeth  Glover 

(Rogers  Lord 

PART  H. 

Class  History  Parker  Hull 

Gifts  to  Girls  John  Sheppard 


Gifts  to  Hoys 
Class  Pro])hecy 

A Telei)hone  Conversation  be- 
tween London  and  New  York 
in  1942 

(Virgene  Hamilton 
(Pauline  Witham 
Class  Will  Ruth  Humphrey 

Presentation  of  Class  Gift  John  Kobos 
Accei)tance  of  Class  Gift  for  the 
School 

Richard  Durham, 

rPes.  of  1928. 

Music  by  Corinne  Bourque,  pianist 
Florence  Bourque,  violinist  ’28. 
(*This  play  is  produced  by  special  ar- 
rangement with  Norman  Lee  Swartout, 
Summit,  N.  J.) 


SENIOR  NOTES 


The  Washington-Franklin  medal  given 
to  a senior  by  the  Massachusetts  Sons  of 
American  Revolution  to  encourage  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  American  history 
is  awarded  this  year  to  Karl  Raupach. 

A two  year  scholarship  for  study  at 
Pace  Institute  has  been  awarded  to  Par- 
ker Hull  as  the  one  who,  it  was  thought, 
would  most  profit  by  such  instruction. 


HONOR  AWARDS 


At  the  time  “The  Tiger”  goes  to  print 
the  following  pupils  are  aspiring  to  the 
three  fold  honor  award  given  for  marked 
ability  shown  in  scholarship,  leadership, 
and  athletics  : 

Gold 

Karl  Raupach  ’27 
Elizabeth  Glover  ’27 
Ruth  Humphrey  ’27 
Paul  leaves  ’27 
Gold  Filled 
Bernice  Lester  ’27 
Virgene  Hamilton  ’27 
Ralph  Kenyon  ’27 
John  Kobos  ’27 
W illiam  Connor  ’27 
Mary  Patch  ’28 
Elizabeth  Gove  ’28 
Althea  Howe  ’28 
Silver 
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Richard  Durham  ’28 
Barbara  Damon  ’29 

Bronze 

Dorothy  Dunn  ’29 
Evelyn  Hebb  ’29 
Mary  Henderson  ’30 
Burton  Varney  ’30 
Mary  Brennan  ’30 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


At  the  IMemorial  Day  exercises  this 
year  we  found  but  one  man  dressed  in 
blue.  This  brought  to  our  minds  how 
rapidly  the  men  in  blue  are  passing  away, 
and  it  will  be  only  a matter  of  time 
when  we  shall  have  none  of  these  men 
for  our  exercises.  Our  program  was  as 
follows  : 

Song — “America  the  Beautiful” 

By  School 

Recitation — “The  Veteran” 

Althea  Howe 

Recitation — “America’s  Welcome 

Home”  Phyllis  Haggerty 

Recitation — “A  Song  for  Heroes” 

Robert  Elwell 

Song — “Tenting  Tonight”  School 

Mildred  Tufts 


Sport 

FOOTBALL 

The  football  team  of  1926  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  fastest  and  strongest  teams 
ever  produced  in  the  school  history. 
Nine  of  the  members  of  the  first  string 
s(juad  were  seniors. 

Our  first  opponent  was  Walpole,  a 
faster  and  bigger  team  than  ours,  who 
defeated  us  by  a score  of  19  to  6. 

The  second  game  of  the  season  with 
Danvers  High  School  resulted  in  a vic- 
tory in  their  favor  by  a small  margin  of 
one  touchdown.  This  game  was  very 
fast  throughout. 

We  evaded  our  jinx,  and  became  vic- 
tors in  the  third  game  of  the  season  at 
Rockport.  The  score  was  made  on  a 
safety  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
quarter. 


Recitation — “Memorial  Day” 

Lincoln’s  Address  at  Gettsburg — 

Parker  Hull 

Remarks  by  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  and  the  American  Legion. 


FIELD  DAY 

Field  day  was  held  June  15,  1927  at 
the  play  grounds. 

A program  by  the  smaller  children 
consisting  of  folk  dancing,  exercises,  and 
races  was  especially  jnteresting.  The 
interclass  track  meet  by  High  School  pu- 
])ils  was  enjoyed.  A good  re])resentation 
of  the  school  contested.  The  program 
consisted  of  the  following : 

1.  100  yard  dash  (in  which  a man 
from  each  class  competed). 

2.  880  yard  run. 

3.  High  jump. 

4.  Shot  put. 

5.  220  yard  run. 

6^  440  yard  run. 

7.  Mile  run. 

8.  Broad  jump. 

9.  Relay — Freshmen  vs.  Sophomores. 

10.  Relay — Juniors  vs.  Seniors. 

11.  Relay — mile — Four  men  each  to 
run  220  yards. 


Review 

Our  first  game  with  our  ancient  rival. 
Manchester,  ])aved  our  way  to  another 
victory.  The  single  score  a field  goal, 
was  scored  by  Joseph  Carey. 

Johnson  High  School,  a much  heavier 
team  than  ours,  scored  in  the  first 
period.  in  the  third  ])eriod  the  score 
was  made  by  a triple  pass.  The  triple 
])ass  was  completed  ])erfectly  by  the 
“Philadel])hia  Twins.” 

W’e  again  came  on  the  ])ath  of  victory 
bv  defeating  Rock])ort.  The  score  was 
41  to  0. 

In  the  seventh  game  of  the  season,  we 
were  defeated  at  Reading,  by  a score  of 
13  to  0.  This  team  was  our  strongest 
op])onent  of  the  season. 

After  having  made  the  trip  to  Salem, 
N.  H.,  we  were  subject  to  an  unexpected 
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defeat.  The  final  score  was  13  to  6. 

We  defeated  Beverly  High  School’s 
second  team  by  a score  of  27  to  7.  The 
game  was  ])layed  on  a muddy  field.  The 
final  game  of  the  season,  jilayed  on  our 
grounds,  resulted  in  a victory  in  our 
favor.  The  score  was  13  to  0.  It  was 
the  last  game  for  us,  the  Seniors.  The 
goal-posts  were  torn  down,  after  which 
we  paraded,  for  it  was  Senior’s  Day. 


HOCKEY 

This  year  our  school  produced  a cham- 
])ionship  team.  Seven  games  were  won, 
with  only  one  defeat  from  Amesbury. 
Games  were  jilayed  with  and  won  from 
Dummer  Academy,  Essex  Aggies,  Salem, 
Xewburyport,  Beverly,  and  Danvers. 
The  team  was  one  of  the  best  in  Essex 
County. 


BASEBALL 


Although  the  baseball  team  has  not 
been  as  successful  as  previously,  it  has 
])layed  the  finest  ball.  The  team  has 
worked  hard  and  deserves  a great  deal 
of  credit,  even  though  many  defeats  were 
received  during  the  season.  Our  school 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cape  Ann 
League,  which  was  organized  this  year. 
The  final  game  of  the  series  was  played 
with  Rockport  High  School  with  a vic- 
tory for  Rockport.  The  Rockport  High 
team  is  also  the  concjueror  of  the  title  by 
virtue  of  victories  imposed  upon  all 
other  teams  of  the  League.  Rockport 
won  six  games ; Danvers  won  four 
games,  and  Manchester  and  Ipswich  won 
one  each. 


Alumni 


1923 

Julius  Bean  graduates  from  Harvard 
College  this  year. 

Dorothy  Shaw  graduates  from  Boston 
University  this  year. 

Albert  S])yut  graduates  from  North- 
eastern University  this  June. 


1924 

Vera  Blaisdell  graduates  from  Posse 
Gymnasium  School. 

Christos  Karigeanes  graduated  from 
Bentley  School  of  Accounting,  last  year. 

Zella  Zuoski  graduates  from  Normal 
this  year. 

Antoinette  Burns  graduates  from 
Normal. 
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Exchange  Dept. 


AS  WE  SEE  OTHERS 


“Advance,”  Salem  Mass.  Your  de- 
partment headings  are  very  good.  How 
al)ont  some  cartoons  to  liven  np  the 
magazine  ? 

“The  Clipper,”  Hyannis,  Mass.  Yon 
have  an  excellent  paper  indeed.  \Ve  like 
all  your  departments  as  well  as  your 
binding. 

“The  Beacon,”  Goucester,  Mass.  A 
paper  that  has  “pep”  throughout  is  the 
“Beacon.”  The  Literary  Department  is 
especially  good. 

• “The  Early  Trainer,”  Lawrence,  IMass. 
The  athletic  department  in  this  paper  is 
very  good.  Some  poetry  would  add  life 
and  variety  to  your  issue. 

“The  Tattle-Tale,”  Wareham,  Mass. 
We  have  enjoyed  your  magazine  very 
much.  Your  class  notes  are  good. 

“The  Green  and  White,”  Hathorne, 
Mass.  You  have  a very  interesting  and 
newsy  paper  to  which  the  athletics  are 
no  small  addition. 

“The  Pilgrim,”  Plymouth,  Mass.  The 
Editorials  in  your  paper  are  very  clever. 
Your  individual  football  meet  shows 
originality. 

“The  Breeze,”  Somerset,  Mass.  You 
have  an  original  little  paper.  The  cover 
design  is  attractive.  How  about  some 
athletic  notes. 

“The  Aegis,”  Beverly,  Mass.  Your 
“Chips”  department  is  very  interesting. 
We  like  your  headings. 


“The  Signet,”  Dexter,  Maine,  You 
have  a well  arranged  paper.  Your 
Literary  Department  is  especially  good. 

“Essex  Ways,”  Essex,  Mass.  Some 
cuts  would  make  your  edition  much  more 
attractive.  Your  Junior  Department  is 
good. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 


“The  Cub,”  Ipswich,  Mass.  Where  is 
your  Exchange  Department?  We’d  ap- 
preciate more  stories.  “The  Pilgrim.” 

“The  Cub,”  Manning  High  School,  Ips- 
wich, Mass.  The  paper  shows  the  ambi- 
tion of  some  students.  Their  willing- 
ness to  do  their  own  printing  shows 
good  school  spirit.  We  found  great 
pleasure  in  reading  your  paper.  The 
cartoon  of  the  Rowley  students  hurrying 
to  school  from  the  bus  is  humorous. 

“The  Cub,”  Manning  High  School. 
The  cover  design  is  original.  We  would 
like  to  suggest  better  arrangement,  and 
also,  what  is  your  address?  “The  Tattle- 
Tale” 

“The  Cub,” — a very  neat  little  paper. 
You  have  good  editorials.  “The  Signet. 

“The  Tiger,”  Your  magazine  is  well 
arranged  and  your  editorial  fine.  “Essex 
Ways” 

We  wish  all  our  exchanges  a hap])y 
vacation  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  you 
all  in  the  fall. 
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Jokes 


A man  left  his  umbrella  in  the  stand 
in  a hotel  recently  with  a card  bearing 
the  followiiii^  inscri])ti()n  attached  to  it : 

“This  umbrella  belon«^s  to  a man  who 
can  deal  a blow  of  250  pounds  weig’ht. 
I shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes.” 

On  returnino-  to  seek  his  ])roperty  he 
found  in  its  place  a card  thus  inscribed: 

“This  card  was  left  here  by  a man  who 
can  run  twelve  miles  an  hour.  I shall 
not  be  back  !”  Exchange 


One  beautiful  day  a Hebrew  boarded 
a cross-town  car,  bound  for  the  Long 
fsland  city  ferry,  approaching  the  con- 
ductor an  Irishman  said:  “Mine  friend, 
will  this  car  stop  at  the  ferry!”  The 
conductor  replied : “Begorra,  if  it  don’t 
we’ll  land  in  the  river.”  Exchange 

“How  many  men  are  there  in  the 
freshman  class  this  year?” 

“Oh,  about  three.” 

“What !” 

“ — but  the  others  will  grow  up 
eventually.”  Exchange 

Hr.  B.  Why  is  a giraffe’s  neck  so 
long? 

B.  B.  Because  his  head  is  such  a long 
way  from  his  body.  Exchange 

He  : I wish  I dared  to  ask  you  a very 
important  question. 

She:  Why  don’t  you? 

He  : I see  a negative  in  your  eyes. 

She  : In  both  of  them  ? 

He:  Yes. 

She : Don’t  you  know  two  negatives 
make  an  af — Why  how  dare  you? 

Exchange 

“Elaine  gave  Lancelot  an  omelet  be- 


fore he  departed  for  the  tournament.” 

“An  angle  is  a triangle  with  only  two 
sides.” 

“Louis  XVI  was  gelatined  during  the 
French  Revolution.” 

Seen  on  examinations.  Exchange 


Remedy  for  Blushing 

When  you  feel  the  color  rising  under 
your  collar,  follow  these  directions. 
Wh'ggle  your  left  foot  and  right  ear  in 
unity,  raise  your  eyes  and  nose  in  co- 
herence, then  cough  with  emphasis.  Un- 
doubtedly you  will  succeed.  Exchange 

First  Pupil:  “Je  t’adore  !” 

Second  Pupil : “Shut  it  yourself.  You 
left  it  open.” 


District  Attorney — “What  possible  ex- 
cuse did  you  fellows  have  for  acquitting 
that  murderer?” 

Jurymen : “Insanity.” 

District  Attorney — “ What!  The 
whole  twelve  of  you?”  Exchange 

In  U.  S.  History 

Q.  “What  is  the  Three  Mile  Limit?” 

A.  (Dumb  Junior)  It’s  the  Twelve 
Mile  Limit.” 

Q.  “Well  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Three  Mile  Limit  and  the 
Twelve  Mile  Limit?” 

A.  (Some  Junior)  “Eight  miles.” 

English  Teachers — Beware 

“I’m  gonna  sue  that  theme  corrector 
for  libel.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“She  said  that  my  antecedents  were 
mixed  and  my  relatives  couldn’t  be 
worse ! Exchange 
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— 

C.  GIANAKAS 

DRY  GOODS 

5 MARKET  SQ.  IPSWICH 

THE  ONLY  PLACE  TO 

EAT 

Is  At  The 

ATLAS  LUNCH 

IPSWICH  MASS 


CENTRAL 
SHOE  REPAIR  CO. 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

54  CENTRAL  ST.  IPSWICH 

DAMON  & DAMON 

Insurers 

and 

Realtors 

IPSWICH  MASS 


Complinienls  of 

HASKELL  MYERS 
Custom  Tailor 

TYLOR  IILOCK  IPSWICH 


THE 

BOSTON 

DRY  CLEANING 

and  PRESSING  CO. 

60  Central  St. 

IPSWICH  MASS 


Lampropoulos  & Galanis 

FRUIT— SODA 
CONFECTIONERY 

MARKET  ST.  IPSWICH 


JOHN  W.  GOODHUE,  CORP. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

BUILDER’S  HARDWARE 

IN  TOWN 


THE  HUNTINGTON  SCHOOL 

An  Urban  School  With  Country  Day  School  Facilities 
SUMMER  SESSION 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 

12th  Season  Ilegins  July  5th. 

Con>L>lcte  preparation  for  all  September  examinations. 

An  entire  year’s  work  covered  in  all  grammar  and  high  school  subjects. 
REGULAR  SESSION 
FOR  BOYS  WITH  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  VISION 
Complete  preparation  for  the  College  Entrance  examinations. 

Certificate  privilege  for  the  New  England  colleges. 

Boys  accepted  from  seventh  grade  thru  high  school. 

Special  one  year  preparatory  courses  for  high  school  graduates. 

Fall  term  begins  September  21st. 

Registrations  now  being  accepted  for  either  term. 

Send  for  catalog  to  C.  H.  Sampson,  Headmaster, 

320  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
Telephone  B.  B.  4400 


IPSWICH  MOTOR  COMPANY 

FORD  SALES  AND  SERVICE 


Hayward  Hosiery  Company 


IMPERIAL  ICE 

WOOD  & COAL 

LATHROP  BROTHERS 


CANNEY  LUMBER  CO. 

MILL  WORK 

BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

25  BROWN  SQ.  IPSWICH 

Tel.  I24-W 


Autos  For  Hire 

GR  AD  Y^S 

TAXIS  AT  THE  MIDNIGHT 

SULLIVAN’S 

DRUG  STORE 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY 

11  MARKET  ST.  IPSWICH 

GEORGE  SOTIROPULOS 

HOWARD  BLAKE  & SON 

SHOE  REPAIRING 

HARDWARE 

28  No.  Main  Street  Ipswich 

Colonial  llul.u;'  Ipswich 

MAKE  VACATION  DAYS  PLEASURE  DAYS 
By  Riding  On 
GOODYEAR  TIRES 

R.  W.  DAVIS  CO.,  INC.  25-27  SO.  MAIN  STREET 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 


NEWMAN’S 

Department  Store 

IPSWICH  MASS. 


IPSWICH  NEWS  CO 

12  MARKET  ST. 

CIGARS,  CIGARETTES 
And  TOBACCO 

PAPERS,  PERIODICALS, 

POST  CARDS  & STATIONERY 


Goodyear  Shoe  Repair 

and 

Shine  Parlor 

CHIONOPULOS  & CO 

24  MARKET  STREET 
IPSWICH  MASS. 


IVER  JOHNSON 


Compliments  of 


BICYCLES 


ARTHUR  G.  PECHILIS 


B.  H.  Davis 

23  SO.  MAIN  ST.,  IPSWICH 


10  Union  St. 


IPSWICH  MASS. 


THE  PARTNER’S 
BARBER  SHOP 

21  MARKET  ST. 

EWING-BOUCHER-EWING 

If  you  are  not  feeling’  just 
rig^ht  try  a bottle  of  our 

NERVE  TONIC 

There  Is  Nothing  Better 

ANGUS  I.  SAVORY 

DRUGGIST 

Odd  Fellow’s  Bldg.  Ipswich 


FRESH  FISH 

LOBSTERS  A SPECIALTY 

T.  R.  Atkinson 
Turkey  Shore  Rd.,  Ipswich 


Cotnplimenls  of 

E.  R.  TUCKER 

Class  Of  1916 


Compliments  of 

C.  S.  GARRETT 

CENTRAL  ST.,  IPSWICH 


Satisfy  That  Appetite  At  The 

PURITAN  LUNCH 

MARKET  ST.  IPSWICH 


GEORGE  SING 

LAUNDRY 

MARKET  ST.  IPSWICH 


}>uy  Your  Clothes  From 

LOUIS  BIXBY 

IPSWICH  MASS. 


Qri  SHOES 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

ROYAL  WORCESTER  AND  BON-TON 
BRASSIERES  AND  BRASSIERE  COR-SETS 

TYLERS 


Compliments  of 

IPSWICH  FAMILY  LAUNDRY 

78  CENTRAL  STREET  TEL.  390-W 


Save  With  Safety  At  The 

REXALL  STORE 

CENTRAL  ST.,  IPSWICH 

Brainard  J.  Conley 

Compliinenls  of 

THE 

5c,  10c,  25c  DEPARTMENT 
STORE 

MARKET  ST.  IPSWICH 

IPSWICH 

CIOLEK  HARDWARE  CO. 

MEAT  MARKET 

General  Hardware 

PAINTS,  OILS  & VARNISHES 

M.ARKET  ST.  IPSWICH 

-MARKET  ST.  IPSWICH 

\ 
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THE  WARREN  KAY 

STUDIO 

OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

' 1 ' ' ■ 

—OF— 

1 T 

i ; 

CLASS  OF  1927 

1 

1 ( 1 * _ ' 

HOME  and  STUDIO  . 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

304  Boylston  St.  . ' , 

Boston 

Telephones 

KEN.  6827 

KEN.  6828 

J.  RICHARD  O^NEIL 


GEORGE  CASELLA 


O’NEIL  & CASELLA 


Manufacturing  Jewelers 

Boston,  Mass 

Medals 

Trophies 

Frat  Rings 

- 

Frat  Pins 

Sorority  Rings 

, 

Sorority  Pins 

Class  Rings 

; > 

Class  Pins 

TELEPHONE— LIBERTY  1976  110  HIGH  STREET 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Marcorelle  Brothers 


Walter  D.  Girard  & Sons 

Dealer  In 

BICYCLES 
Radio  and  Auto  Supplies 


SOUTH  SIDE  CASH  STORE 

Peiiey  & Cronin,  Props. 

FANCY  GROCERIES 


16  Hammatt  St. 


Phone  290  County  Rd. 


I ps  .l2;/ 

3, 


PSWICH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


22  00080  5022 


cant  hurt  a 

Birds  y^epcmsct  Rui 


Ralph  A.  Daniels  & Son 

COLONIAL  BUILDING 


IPSWICH 


'S» 


GEO.  A.  SCHOFIELD  & SON 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTERS 

SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  WORK 
A SPECIALTY 


IPSWICH, 


TEL.  5 


MASS. 


